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Rushdie’s nightmare is over 


Iran disavows 
fatwa and bounty 


Ian Black In New York 


S ALMAN Rushdie 
is a free man 
today after the 
Iranian govern- 
ment announced 
last night that it 
would do nothing to threaten 
his life and dissociated itself 
from the offer of a reward to 
his killers. 

After spending nearly nine 
years living under sentence of 
death and with 24-hour 
Special Branch protection, 
Mr Rushdie emerged from the 
Foreign Office last night and 
declared: “It looks like it’s 
over. It means everything, it 
means freedom." 

In a dramatic end to years 
of danger and frustration, and 
months of secret negotiations 
— first disclosed in the 
Guardian on Wednesday — 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, and Kamal Kharrazi, 
the Iranian foreign minister, ! 
announced that the affair was 
over and that Mr Rushdie’s 
safety and security were 
guaranteed. 

After a brief meeting at the 
United Nations in New York, 
Mr Cook said ambassadors 
would be exchanged and a 
new relationship would begin 
between the two countries. 

Britain stated it had never 
condoned the offence caused 
to Muslims by Mr Rushdie's 
book The Satanic Verses. 

The move marked a giant 
step from the international 
notoriety Iran has suffered. 
The deal makes no mention of 
the Catwa issued by the late 
Ayatollah Khomeini — which 
Iran has long insisted is an 
immutable religious edict — 
but it offers the most explicit 
statement to date that Mr 
Rushdie will not be pursued 
by the Iranian government or 
its agents. 

British officials indicated 
the author would probably 
stiff have some form of protec- 
tion to guard against "free- 
lance" attempts to harm him. 
The agreement represents a 
victory over what Mr Rush- 
die's supporters have long ar- 
gued is intolerant and funda- 
mentalist-inspired censorship 
which challenges the funda- 
mental right to free 
expression. 

Mr Rushdie, responding on 


‘It looks like it’s 
over. . . 

There doesn’t 
seem to be any 
opposition to it 
in Iran. The fact 
is that after 1 0 
years an 
extraordinary 
thing has been 
achieved. 

It means 
everything, it 
means 
freedom’ 

Salman Rushdie 
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A free man . . . Salman Rushdie leaving the Foreign Office last night The author said: ’After 10 years, an extraordinary thing has been achieved' 


Sky News to claims that the 
Iranian government lacked 
the power to lift the fatwa, 
said: “All I can say is that it 
seems that this has been done 
in Iran with consensus, there 
doesn't seem to be any opposi- 
tion to it in Iran. 

"There's one or two self- 
styled hardliners in England J 
belonging to tlnpot organisa- 
tions who are saying this and 
that, but they are completely ! 
unimportant i 

“The Cact is that after 10 ! 


years an extraordinary thing 
has been achieved." 

In New York Mr Kharrazi 
said: “The government of the 
Islamic republic of Iran has 
no intention, nor is it going to 
take any action whatsoever, 
to threaten the life of the 
author of The Satanic Verses 
or anybody associated, with 
his work, nor will it encour- 
age or assist anybody to do so. 

“Accordingly, the govern- 
ment dissociates itself from 
any reward which has been 


offered in this regard and 
does not support it." 

Mr Cook said Mr Kharrazi 
had suggested the word 
“whatsoever" be inserted in 
the agreed statement 
A delighted Mr Cook said: 
"This is a breakthrough in 
our relations with Iran and in 
the security and safety of Sal- 
man Rushdie." 

He told Channel 4 News: 
“We will have to be vigilant 
in making sure we consider 
what the level of threat is to 


Salman Rushdie, but after 
today it is a much lower level 
of threat than it was before." 

Negotiations intensified in 
recent months amid a rapid 
thaw in relations between 
Britain and Iran, which is 
cautiously reeling its way 
towards improving its 
relationship with the United 
States. 

Contacts had centred on 
persuading Iran to withdraw 
support from the $2.5 mill i nn 
(£1.5 million) bounty offered 


by the 15 Khordad Founda- 
tion, backed by hardliners op- 
posed to the liberalising Iran- 
ian president, Mohammed 
Khatami. But Britain ac- 
cepted that the fatwa Itself 
had to be circumvented. 

British officials said they 
were unsure until the very 
end 1 that the deal would go 
through because of fears of 
opposition from hardliners in 
Tehran challenging President 
Khatami 

Diplomatic relations be- 


tween London and Tehran 
were disrupted in February 
1989 when jAyatolIah Khomei- 
ni, then Iran's spiritual 
leader, Issued a fatwa or 
death edict agaiDst Mr 
Rushdie for blaspheming 
against Islam in The Satanic 
Verses. The Majlis. Iran’s par- 
liament. ordered that ties 
with Britain be severed. 

The 15 Khordad Founda- , 
tlon, the militant Islamic 
organisation that put up the | 
original £1.2 million bounty, | 


PHOTOGRAPH: SKY NEWS 

yesterday made no official 
comment Observers believe 
the foundation, which takes 
its name from the date when 
Khomeini first went into exile 
in 1963, is unlikely to become 
the focus of a backlash 
against moderate clerics. 

Diplomats believe Mr Kha- 
tami would have secured the 
agreement of hardliners 
within the regime before tak- 
ing such a step. 

Background, page 6 
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World’s first arm transplantlVatican ready to say sorry for Crusades 


Tears of joy as man wakes with 
new limb after pioneering surgery 


Sarah Bosaley 
Health Corrsspomtont 


T HE world’s first arm 
transplant has been 
carried out by a 
multinational team 
including a leading British 
surgeon, giving hope to those 
who have lost limbs in acci- 


dents and disasters all over 
the world, 

Clint Haffam. aged 48, a 
New Zealand-born business- 
man, woke up yesterday 
morning with a forearm that 
had belonged to a Frenchman 
killed in a road accident. Mr 
Hallam, described as a deter- 
mined and courageous indi- 
vidual who has sought a new 


arm since his own was ampu- 
tated in a chainsaw accident 
nine years ago, cried with joy, 
said Nadey Hakim, the Brit- 
ish member of the team. 

"We were all waiting for 
him to wake up- He was in 
tears, this morning, because 
he was so happy to see his live 
limb with the perfectly nor- 
mal colour," said Mr Hakim. 

The revolutionary opera- 
tion took place in France, 
where eight of the best sur- 
geons in the field, from Aus- 
tralia, France, Italy and Brit- 


ain, gathered at short notice. 
They pipped to the post a 
team in Louisville. Kentucky, 
who were hoping to be first in 
the field by performing a 
hand transplant 
They were led by Earl 
Owen, the director of the Mi- 
crosearch Foundation of Aus- 
tralia. where Mr Hallam had 
gone for help, and Jean-Mi- 
chel Dubernard, head of 
transplantation surgery at 
the Edouard Herriot hospital 
in Lyon, where the operation 
turn to page 2, column 1 


John Hooper In Rome 


K arol wojtyia, it 
seems. Is destined 
never to stop apologis- 
ing. The Polish Pope, who 
has already publicly ex- 
pressed regret for the In- 
quisition, the recantation 
of Galileo, the role of 
Roman Catholics In the 
Holocaust and the burning 
of any number of ’ ‘here- 
tics’’, la now under pres- 
sure from his advisers to 
say sorry for the Crusades. 


The proposal was yester- 
day reported to be con- 
tained in a document to be 
discussed at a week-long 
meeting of the pontiffs 
theological advisers start- 
ing next Monday. The docu- 
ment was drawn up by a 
Neapolitan prelate, Monsl- 
gnor Bruno Forte, and is In- 
tended to be the basis for 
the Catholic Church's cli- 
mactic, definitive and all- 
embracing “Sorry” on the 
occasion of Christianity's 
2,000th anniversary. 

The newspaper La Re- 


pubblica said yesterday the 
key act of repentance 
would be on March 8 2000, 
Ash Wednesday. It was 
planned that the Pope 
would lead a solemn pro- 
cession from the Basilica of ! 
Santa Sabina on the Aven- 
tine Hill to the site of the 
Circus Maximus. 

At a mass on the same 
day, the Pope is expected to 
ask for pardon on behalf of 
his church for its most out- 
standing mistakes. 

It Is the precise wording 
which the Vatican's Inter- 


national Theological Com- 
mission will be working 
towards when it examines 
Mgr Forte’s proposal. A ges- 
ture to the Muslim world 
had long been expected, as a 
counterpart to the church's 
apology to the Jews for Its 
role in their persecution. 

It was a Pope, Urban □. 
who launched the Cru- 
sades, with an address to 
the Council of Clermont in 
1095, and most historians 
agree that one of their main 
effects was to enhance the 
power of the papacy. 
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Data revised under EU law shows that the Conservatives bequeathed Gordon Brown a stronger economy than was first appreciated 

Tory recession not as bad as thought 


Larry Elliott 
and Mark Atkinson 



RIT AIN'S recent 
economic history 
. was re-written yes- 
| terday when the 
Government's 
number-crunchers added £15 
billion to the value of the 
economy at a stroke and 
revealed that the recession 
which undid John Major was 
less savage than originally 
thought 


Publishing a completely 
revised set of national ac- 
counts going back to the days 
when Stafford Cripps was 
Chancellor, the Office for 
National Statistics [ON'S] an- 
nounced that the economy has 
grown by £53 per cent a year 
since 1948 and not 2.49 per 
cent as previously thought 
Although the growth rate 
has been revised up by only 
0.01 percentage points a year, 
over half a century this has 
added £15 billion to the cur- 
rent value of the economy — 


almost half what the Govern- 
ment spends on the NHS. - 

The ONS also put a slightly 
better gloss on the record of 
the Conservative government 
in the 1990s. The recession 
was shallower and shorter 
than previously thought, 
while the recovery after 
Black Wednesday in Septem- 
ber 1992 was stronger. 

Claims by the outgoing 
Major administration that the 
economy was left In good 
shape at the time of the 1997 
election were strengthened by 


the data. Growth in 1996 was 
2.6 per cent and not 2.2 per 
cent, while Investment — crit- 
icised as pitiftdly inadequate 
by Gordon Brown at the time 
— increased by 44 per cent 
rather than 15 per cent. 

During the 1990s, growth av- 
erages 14 per cent a year 
rather than the 1.6 per cent 
originally pencilled in by stat- 
isticians, although this still 
makes the Ninettes the worst 
performing decade in the post- 
war era. Growth from 1950-59 
averaged 25 per cent, rising to 


34 per cent In the Sixties, then 
averaging 2.4 per cent in the 
1970s and the 1980s. 

The changes to the nation's 
growth record, stem from the 
requirement under European 
Union law to adopt a new 
method of calculating eco- 
nomic activity. In the past 
Britain calculated growth 
rates after indirect taxes and 
government subsidies had 
been stripped out, but they 
are now included. 

The new methodology casts 
a slightly dif fp r pnt Tight on the 


boom-bust period of the late 
1980s and early 1990s. Growth 
during the Lawson boom was 
slightly lower than the ONS 
originally believed, but the 
subsequent recession, was con- 
siderably less marked. 

Under the old figures, the 
economy contracted by 2.0 
per cent in 1991 and 04 per 
cent in 1992- However, the 
ONS now says that the foil in 
gross domestic product in 

1991 was 15 per cent while in 

1992 the economy grew by 0.1 
per cent The recession of the 


early 1990s was the mildest of 
the three to affect Britain dur- 
ing the past 25 years. 

The better performance 
under the Conservatives has 
continued under Labour, ac- 
cording to the ONS. Growth 
in the latest 12 months — Up 
to the second quarter of 1998 
— has been revised up from 
2.6 per cent to 3 per cent. 

Adam Cole, economist with 
the City firm HSBC, said; ‘The 
changes to the way the 
national accounts are compiled 
mean the economy has been 


growing rather more quickly 
than previously thought" 

On the face of it this ought 
to limit the scope for cuts in 
interest rates, because the 
economy has less spare 
capacity. However, Mr Cole 
said that most of the upward 
revision was due to higher in- 
vestment spending — particu- 
larly on computer software — 
which increased Britain’s 
ability to grow without gener- 
ating inflation. 
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Arms and the man 

&t a 13-how operation, on 23rd September. a team ot seven surgeons 
succeeded In attaching a right hand end forearm to an Australian (not 
who had km his arm In an accident 10 yens ago. 



SJXtam 

NadeyHaMm, 
consultant at the 
transplant unhat 
St Mary's hospital in 
PtKkSogton, just 
fWshlnga Itfttey 
transport operation 



9JOm 

Lyon, France. Mr Ha«m is ' ‘ 
standing by to receive the aim ' 
from a recently deoeeaad 
Frenc hm an. The donorarfnjs 
shortened to the appropriate 
tengto and pertoflycfesectod - 
muscles, nerves, arteries, vbM* 
end tendons aft tagged tti aid 
tater connections 



World’s first arm transplant 
for chainsaw accident man 


continued from page l 
was performed. The two men 
are friends, and at the top of 
their fields in microsurgery 
and transplantation. 

The breakthrough, said Mr 
Hakim, who is brad of trans- 
plantation at St Mary's hospi- 
tal. Paddington, was In the 
development of drugs that can 
suppress the patient's im- 
mune system almost perfectly 
and prevent rejection of the 
new limb. “It is only a year 
since we began using these 
drugs in London," he said. 
What Ls not known is the 
long-term effect of the drug 
cocktail on Mr Hallam. 

The operation took more 
than 13 hours. Mr Hakim, who 
had spent months preparing 
with the rest of the team, was 
phoned at Sara. Even so, be 
went in to St Mary's to per- 
form a kidney transplant at 


4am before boarding a flight to 
Lyon for the operation, which 
began at 10am. 

The donor limb, which was 
removed from the middle- 
aged Frenchman when his 
life-support machine was 
switched off and rushed to 
Lyon, was similar In size and 
colour to Mr Haflam's arm. 
The donor and recipient 
share the same blood group. 

The surgeons first pinned 
together the forgaxm bones. 
Then the two arteries and the 
three veins were linked up. 
Once the blood supply was 
restored to the arm. it 
regained a normal colour. 
The tendons and muscles 
were matched and joined. The 
longest job was to suture 
together the three main 
nerves in the lower forearm. 
Then the skin was stitched 
loosely in place and the arm 



Nadey Hakim, the leading British surgeon in the multinational team which carried out 
the transplant on Clint Hallam. whose arm was amputated in a chainsaw accident 


positioned comfortably. Mr 
Hallam is not yet allowed to 
try to move it. but physiother- 
apy will begin in a few days. 

It will take over a year be- 
fore the nerves in the finger- 
tips begin to function, but Mr 
Hakim hopes Mr Hallam will 
regain nearly ail. if not total, 
use ofhls right arm and hand. 

Artificial lower limbs were 
now good enough to allow 


recipients to run. cycle and 
even ski, but nothing could 
satisfactorily replace the 
function of fingers. Surgeons 
have long wanted to be able to 
transplant a hand, and Mr 
Hallam's progress will be ea- 
gerly watched. The determi- 
nation of file businessman, 
who lives in Perth, Australia 
with his wife and four chil- 
dren, is such that he has al- 


ready offered to have the op- 
eration performed again in 
two or three years’ time 
should the graft not take. 

Mr Hakim accepted some 
people might find the trans- 
plant ethically difficult, but 
felt it was more acceptable 
than cloning. The team had 
been careful to ensure they 
got consent in writing from 
all parties. 


Muslim anger at arrests under terror law 


Richard Norton-Taylor, 
Duncan Campbell and 
Ian Traynor In Bonn 


I USLJM groups yester- 
[day protested angrily 
lat the arrest of seven 
Middle Eastern men in Lon- 
don on Wednesday, claiming 
those held were political refu- 
gees who have been living 
openly in Britain for a num- 
ber of years. 

The men, arrested under 
the Prevention or Terrorism 
Act, were still being ques- 
tioned by police last night 
They include one wanted by 
the Egyptian government and 
a Saudi allegedly linked to 
Osama bin Laden, the Saudi 


dissident suspected of being 
behind last month's bombings 
of US embassies in Africa- 

It is understood the police 
investigations do not centre 
on any Immediate plans to 
carry out attacks here. 

Those arrested were said to 
include Adel Abdul-Majeed 
Abdul- Bari, an Egyptian law- 
yer sentenced to death in ab- 
sentia by a military court 
Hani Al-Siba'ie, an Egyptian 
refugee: Khaled Abdul- Rah- 
man Al-Fawaz. a Saudi: 
Abdul-Majeed Fahmi. an 
Egyptian described as head of 
the Islamic Information Cen- 
tre; and Abu Muss'ab As- 
souri a Syrian refugee. 

They were named by Al- 
Muhajiroun. an umbrella 


group including tbe Islamic 
International Front which 
supports Mr Bin Laden's call 
for the end of US military 
presence in Saudi Arabia. 

Sheikh Bakri Muhammad, 
spokesman for Al-Muhzuiroim, 
said yesterday: "These were 
political refugees who were not 
involved in terrorist activity." 
He added they had been in 
Britain for three or four years 
and bad been regularly visited 
by Special Branch. 

He said the arrested Egyp- 
tians had attacked "the totali- 
tarian Egyptian regime'* only 
by sending faxes. 

The Egyptian daily news- 
paper Al-Ahram alleged that 
Mr Al-Fawas was a spokes- 
man for Mr Bin Laden and Mr 


Abdul- Bari was head of the 
International Office for the 
Defense of the Egyptian 
People in London. 

Mr Abdul-Bari was sen- 
tenced to death in 1997 for 
conspiring to blow up Cairo's 
oldest bazaar, and plotting to 
kill police officers. 

In a separate development, 
the US consulate in Hamburg 
was sealed off by hundreds of 
police and anti-terrorist units 
last night after German police 
were tipped off about a bomb 
attack. 

“We have indications from 
a very serious source that an 
explosives attack on the con- 
sulate Is planned for the week- 
end." said a Hamburg police 
spokesman, Reinhard Fallak. 


"We can't rule out that the 
plan will be implemented." 

Police linked the bomb 
threat to the arrest last week 
near Munich of a Sudanese cit- 
izen said to be a close associate 
cf Mr Bin Laden. Bavarian 
special units raided a bouse 
.and detained tbe Sudanese, 
named as Salim Mamdouh 
Mahmud, after a US tip-off that 
he was a fundraiser for Mr Bin 
Laden and wanted in America 
for conspiracy to murder. 

According to the Bavarian 
interior minister, GQnther 
Becksteln, Mahmud's identity 
is not in doubL He said the 
suspect had admitted during 
questioning to knowing Mr 
Bin Laden, but denied he vras 
an accomplice or fundraiser. 


Unsubtle but effective vehicle for Noble art 


Review 


Lyn Gardner 

Popcorn 

The Orchard Theatre. Dartford 

O N TUESDAY night it 
was Nicole Kidman 
removing her clothes In 
WC2: last night it was Emma 
Noble removing her panty- 
hose in Dartford. My. it has 
been a revealing and exciting 
week for the dull old theatre. 

But those of us with minds 
suspicious enough to think 
the casting of celebrities like 
Kidman and Noble is merely a 
clever marketing wheeze 


have had our cynicism con- 
founded. As soon as she walks 
on the stage It is evident Miss 
Noble, famous for being fam- 
ous and for being Major mi- 
nor’s fiancee, a game-show 
hostess and voted 27th in 
FHM's World’s Most Beautiful 
Women poll, is much more 
than a pretty race. Well, per- 
haps she is not in the Peggy 
Ashcroft league but she has 
enough stage presence to play 
the part of Brooke Daniels, the 
Playboy centrefold taken 
home by the film-maker Bruce 
Delamitrl. an Oscar-winning 
director whose sex -and- vio- 
lence films make Tarantino's 
look like kids' television. 

Waiting In Delamiiri's 
Hollywood mansion are some 
unexpected and nasty guests: 


Wayne and Scout. Bruce's 
greatest fans, who are rather 
better known as the notorious 
Mall Murderers. They have 
been wreaking death and de- 
struction across the US. 

Wayne and Scout might be 
white trailer trash but they 
are not stupid and they have 
watched enough confessional 
daytime television to know 
that in America's victim cul- 
ture no matter how guilty you 
are you can still be innocent. 
They want Bruce to take the 
blame for their murders, argu- 
ing they are not responsible — 
life simply mirrors art. 

With the trial taking place 
in Paris of Florence Rey. the' 
young woman whose murder- 
ous spree ls said to have been 
inspired by Oliver Stone's 


Natural Bom Killers, Ben El- 
ton's popular comedy hit has 
acquired a new topicality , 

BuLafos.it is no more 
subtle than It was in the West 
End. The debate remains con- 
trived, the characters never 
more than Shavian mouth- 
pieces. the plot is implausible 
and the play ends by emulat- 
ing the Hollywood image of 
sex and violence as the height 
of post-modem cool it so 
fiercely questions. 

A change for the better 
comes in the casting, which is 
strong throughout, and pre- 
vents the kind of grotesque 
over-the-top performances 
that marred the initial West 
End production, as a result 
the play is much funnier and 
more wickedly satirlcaL 


Clara Salaman is Impres- 
sive as the tough yet childish 
Seoul who thinks sex in pub- 
lic is not nice but who finds 
killing people in public per- 
fectly acceptable. There is a 
good volcanic performance 
from PaulBrtnnenas 
tbe dangerously sane psy- 
chotic Wayne, and from John 
Bowler as the egotistical 
Bruce who is willing to take 
the feme but not the blame. 

But Noble, towering above 
everyone else, grabs the atten- 
tion, bringing a peppery Intel- 
ligence to a woman who wants 
to be taken seriously as an 
actress and will resort to vio- 
lence if dismissed as a model 
She is a major surprise. 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 


‘Collective failure’ 
of Lawrence police 


David PalHstar 


T HE chairman of the 
Stephen Lawrence in- 
quiry Indicated yes- 
terday that one of his 
central findings would be a 
"collective failure" in the 
Metropolitan Police to tackle 
racism. 

Sir William Macpherson 
said he had rejected the judg- 
ment of Lard Scarman who 
concluded after the Brixton 
riots 17 years ago that there 
were just a few bad apples in 
the force. 

Stephen Lawrence, an 18- 
year-old black student was 
murdered at a bus stop in 
south London in 1993. Five 
white men were arrested but 
no one has been convicted of 
the killing. 

Sir William said that dur- 
ing the 56 days of evidence 
into the police Investigation 
of Stephen’s racist murder he 
had been grappling with a def- 
inition of “institutional rac- 
ism” — the charge levelled at 
the police by the Lawrence 
family. 

Having found discrimina- 
tion. both conscious and un- 
conscious, he said: “It is a col- 
lective failure that has to be 
addressed and not one indi- 
vidual police constable that 
has to be hauled over the 
coals.” 

Sir William's comments — 
challenging years of police 
protestations — were made 
on the first day of part two of 
the inquiry, which will exam- 
ine the lessons to be learned 
for the investigation and 
prosecution of racially moti- 
vated crime. 

During submissions from 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate of 
Constabulary, be told Dan 



‘It is a collective 
failure that has to be 
addressed and not 
one individual police 
constable that has 
to be hauled over 
the coals' 

Sir W 9 6 am 
Macpherson, above . 


Crompton, inspector for the 
North-west and Northern Ire- 
land. that he [Mr Crompton] 
would have been "aghast" to 
listen to the evidence on 
police understanding and 
training on racial issues. 

Earlier he had equally ro- 
bust words about toe “huge 
disparity" to toe stop and 
search and arrest figures for 
blacks and whites. Home 
Office research shows that 
108 blacks per thousand of the 
population were stopped com- 
pared with 14 for whites. 

Sir William said there was 


an obvious crisis of confi- 
dence between the black com- 
munity and the police. 

Addressing Peter Pugh, 
head of toe Home Office's op- 
erational policing policy unit 
he said: "It might be good for 
the Home Office and every- 
body else involved to take on 
the perceptions of toe black 
community and assume they 
are right rather than make 
excuses and assume they are 
wrong.” 

Mr Pugh admitted that 
police race awareness train- 
ing. initiated by the Scarman 
report bad failed. 

Asked by Richard Stone, 
one of the Sir William's advi- 
sers. whether the differences 
in stop and search figures 
could be explained by colour, 
Mr Pugh said: “The research 
would not dispute that" 

. Mr Crompton told the in- 
quiry that training in commu- 
nity and race relations was 
patchy and inconsistent and 
middle ranking officers often 
failed to confront Inappropri- 
ate behaviour. 

Agreeing that the stop and 
search figures were disturb- 
ing. he said: “There is little 
doubt to my mind that one of 
the issues to be addressed 
revolves around stereotyping. 
There Is a propensity to see 
young black males as being 
perpetrators rather than 
victims." 

David Blakey, president of 
the Association of Chief 
Police Officers and chief con- 
stable of West Mercia, told toe 
Inquiry: “There are individ- 
uals who have racist attitudes 
in the police service. We are 
determined to root it out at 
every opportunity." 

The inquiry, at Elephant 
and Castle, south London, 
continues today. 
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Labour 
Conference 
Special Issue 

The sparkiest guide to 
what Labour will be 
up to in Blackpool. 

Ian Hislop and Rory 
Bremner join Gordon 
Brown and Christine 
Hamilton to preview 
the conference 
proceedings. 

£1 only with this 
voucher. Simply cut 
out and hand in at 
your newsagent. 
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Bus driver 
hailed by 
Booker 
judges 


First-time novelist makes the shortlist for 
major literary prize. Dan Glaister reports 


T HE 158 bus travels 
from Streatham in 
south London to 
Oxford Street It does 
not pass Guildhall in 
the City but on October 27 its 
driver may have to make a 
diversion- 

The surprise name on the 
1998 Booker Prize shortlist 
announced yesterday, was 
Magnus Mills, a first-time 
novelist who supports his lit- 
erary endeavours with his 
day job as a driver on the 158 
route. Yesterday Mr Mills 
was not available for com- 
ment He was probably driv- 
ing his bus. 

The shortlist also includes 
more familiar names. Booker 
Prize veterans Beryl Bain- 
bridge, lan McEwan, Patrick 
McCabe and Julian Barnes 
were joined by Martin Booth, 
an expert on Hong Kong. 

Bookmakers immediately 
installed lan McEwan, contro- | 
vers tally omitted from last 
year's shortlist as 6-1 favour- 
ite. He was followed by Beryl 
Bainbrldge, who equals a 
Booker record with her fifth 
nomination, at 5-2, Julian 
Barnes at 4-1, and Patrick 
McCabe at 9-2. The outsiders 
are the two comparative un- 
knowns. Martin Booth at 8-1 
and Magnus Mills at 10-1. 

Former foreign secretary 
Lord Hurd, chair of the 
Judges, said: “There is no ob- 
vious frontrunner, no one 
guaranteed to win. We have 
had a strenuous, good-hu- 
moured session. Five very dif- 
ferent judges from five very 
different backgrounds and we 
have arrived at a talented 
shortlist with a lot of excite- 
ment in it.” 

Magnus Mills made the 
headlines last month when it 
was incorrectly reported that 
the rights to his novel. The 
Restraint Of Beasts, had been 
bought for £1.1 million. In fact 
he received £10,000. Pundits 
will bear in mind that last 
year's Booker was won by a 
debut novel, Arundhati Roy's 
The God of Small Things. 

There is also a new pub- 
lisher in the list among the 
familiar names of Cape, Fla- 
mingo, Duckworth and Pica- 
dor. Dewi Lewis, better 
known as a publisher of pho- 
tographic monographs by 
leading photographers, has 
broken through with only its 
second novel, Martin Booth's 
The Industry of Souls. 


The publisher, based in 
Stockport with a staff of two 
and a turnover of around 
£150,000, was established in 
1894 by Dewi Lewis, who 
founded the Comerhouse arts 
centre in Manchester. “We're 
absolutely delighted." he said. 
“To get Just your second novel 
on to the Booker shortlist is 
fantastic. It’s been very hard 
to get reviews for the book, 
partly because we published it 
in paperback. We sent out j 
copies to literary editors, then 
second copies, and now they're 
all asking us for copies." 

He added: *T heard about 
the Booker speculation when 
I was on holiday, and since 
then I've been trying to 
ignore it. I've been as pessi- 
mistic as possible, but opti- 
mism kept creeping in." 

Martin Booth, who spent 
much of his childhood in 
Hong Kong, has written film 
scripts, documentaries, and 
children’s fiction. “The In- 
dustry of Souls is a very 
strong story, it’s well written, 
and it's very much a literary 
novel,’' said Mr Lewis. 

Martyn Goff, administrator 
of the Booker Prize for 25 of 
its 30 years, said yesterday's 
meeting of the judges was one 
of the best in memory, with 
no major rows. 

Nevertheless, attention 
around the shortlist wifi focus 
m the omissions as much as 
the inclusions. Several 
strongly tipped contenders 
foiled to make it, including 
Irish writer William Trevor’s 
Death in Summer, and Shani 
Mootoo’s dehut Cereus Blooms 
at Night Other tipped .writers 
included former Orange Flo 
Hon Prize-winner Helen Dun- 
more, William Boyd, David 
Caute, whose self-published 
satire an the Rushdie affair 
was turned down by publish- 
ers on the grounds that it was 
too controversial; Alan 
Hbllingburst’s The Spell and 
Barbara Trapido’s The Travel- 
ling Homplayer. 

Just one woman made the 
shortlist This year’s judges in- 
dude three women, journalists 
NigeHa Lawson and Miriam 
Gross and novelist Penelope 
Fitzgerald. The other judge is 
broadcaster and literature lec- 
turer Valentine Cu nn in gham . 

The winner will be an- 
nounced at the Guildhall on 
October 27. The cere m o n y 
wifi be televised live on Chan- 
nel 4. 



Beryl Balnbridge (63) 

Master Georgia 
Duckworth (£14.99) 

Three linked tales, sat during the . 
Crimean war and centring on the 
married, but homosexual, sur- 
geon George Hardy- 

Extract "I was twelve years old 
the first time Master Georgie or- 
dered me to stand stock still and 
not blink. My head was on a level 
with the pillow and he had me 
rest my hand on Mr Hardy's 
shoulder, a finger-tip chill struck 
through the doth of his white 
cotton shirt. It was a Satisday, 
the feast of the Assumption, and 
to stop my eyeUds from fluttering 
I pretended God would strfte me 
blind ff 1 let them, which is why I 
ended up looking so startled. Mr 
Hardy didn't have to be told to 
keep still because he was deed.” 
Review. “Entertaining, as well as 
harrowing, but the real point is 
that it refuses that Amplification. 
Bainbrldge shows how the 
photographs taken during the 
novel, which provide Its notional 
fictional structure, cant tell the 
whole story, indeed can obscure 
it As a theme for a historical 
novel set during a terrible war, 
the choice of photography — a 
new art/science at the time — is 
appropriate in itself.” 

Giles Fodea Guardian 
William Hill odds: 5-2 
Guardian odds : 7-4 


Julian Barnes (52) 

England, England 
Jonathan Cape (£1 5.99) 

Barnes's novel offers a satirical 

view of themepark Britain. A 
tycoon called Sir Jack Pitman 
buys the isle of Wight and sets 
about recreating a traditional 
England. 

Extract: “He could already see a 
few early lights In the distance: a 
village of commuters, a pub 
returned to authenticity by the 
brewers. His journey was ending 
too quickly. Not yet, thought Sir 
Jack, not yeti He left at times 
such kinship with old Ludwig, 
and rt was true that magazine 
profiles of Sr Jack frequently 
used the word genius. Not al- 
ways embedded in flatter- 
ing contexts, but then, as he - 
said, there were only two kinds of 
journalist: those he employed, 
and those employed by envious 
rivals.” 

Review: "At times the fluency 
seems slightly inauthentic, as if 
Bames had retrod to the sofa 
and let his huge talent do the 
work. But perhaps this surfeit of 
comedy bears a metaphor that 
Engtehness as a quintessence 
of attributes from Beefeaters to 1 
buggery is nothing more than an | 
extended joke." 

Laura Cumming, Guardian ■ 
William HUl odds: 4-1 
Guardian odds: 4-1 \ 


Martin Booth (54) 

The industry of Souls 
Dewi Lewis (£6.99) 

The story of Alexander Bayflss. a 
British citizen arrested for spying 
in the Soviet Union, presumed 
dead by the British government 
but surviving for 20 years in a 
Soviet labour camp. 

Detract “Five lines of prisoners 
stumbled forward at a half run, 
heading for the building which 
housed the winding gear. Their 
feet thumped rhythmically upon 
the.leaden, frozen slush coloured 
with coal dust. In the sidings, a 
locomotive loudly vented a rush 
of steam which iazify rose about 
three metres in the frigid Ar be- 
fore. being robbed of its heat it 
collapsed, the water droplets 
freezing and drifting down In 
strands, it looked like ectoplasm 
(n faired photographs of Edwar- 
dian seances.” 

Beview; “dearly echoes Dos- 
toevsky's Siberia documentary, 
The House of the Dead. Booth's 
writing has a grisly authenticity— 
the author must have known 
gulag Inmates. If Dostoevksy's 
Siberian servitude was a living 
death. Comrade Bayfes had a 
worse time." 

lan Thomson. Daily Telegraph 
1 William HUl odds: 8- J 
Guardian odds: 7-1 


Patrick McCabe (43) 

Breakfast on Pluto 
Picador (£15.99) 

The story of Patrick “Pussy" 
Braden, the illegitimate son of a 
parish priest in nxal Ireland, who 
ends up as a teenage transves- 
tite prostitute in London. 

Extract “ 'Ah. God bless us. it’s 
yoursetfT remarked randy old 
Father Bernard on a grand soft 
day In F0bruay as he opened the 
door to reveal the young girt who 
bore a startling resemblance to a 
very well-known film star stand- 
ing on the front step of his resi- 
dence. ‘It is indeed,' replied the 
young gal Who. on account of 
her coming to work for the local 
parish priest whose dicky she 
knew would be only, given the 
slightest encouragement too 
eagerto start stirring and getting 
up to mischief, had gone out of 
herway to take precautions and 
camouflage herself — with the 
result that she looked just like any 
old priest's housekeeper. . ." 
Review: "Writing in a camp, 
high-octane, exclaiming voice, 
fined with faux-nalvete and tell- 
ing references to p optical events, 
McCabe manages to say more 
about Northern Ireland's recent 
history than many historians 
have been able to.” 

Antonia Logue, Guardian 
WUliam HUl odds: 9-2 
Guardian odds: 6-1 


lan McEwan (50) 

Amsterdam 

Jonathan Cape (£1 4.99} 

Clive, a famous composer, and 
Vernon, the editor of a presti- 
gious but unsuccessful news- 
paper, have in common a former 
mistress, Molly Lane, whose 
death sets in motion the novel's 
satirically observed events. 

Detract “In the semi-darkness, 
during the seconds it took George 
to fumble for the light switch, Ver- 
non experienced for the first time 
the proper impact of Molly's death 
-§-the plain fact of her absence. 
The recognition was brought on 
by familiar smells that he had al- 
ready started to forget — her per- 
fume, her cigarettes, the dried 
flowers she kept In the bedroom, 
coffee beans, the bakery warmth 
of laundered clothes. He had 
talked about her at length, and he 
had thought of her too, but only in 
snatches during hte crowded 
working days, or while drifting Into 

sleep, and until now he had never 

realty missed her in his heart, or 
feft the insult of knowing he would 
never see or hear her again." 

Review: “McEwan manages the 
unwieldy plot with a master's 
touch. His greatest skin lies in the 
subtle nuances of characterisa- 
tion." 

John Keenan, Guardian 
William HUl odds: 6-4 
Guardian odds: 5-2 


Magnus Mills (44) 

The Restraint of Beasts 
Flamingo (£9.99) 

Tam and Richie are two dour 
Scots labourers sent to a form- 
site in England. 

Extract “We sat at the comer 
table and considered this vague 
information. Obviously the Hall 
Brothers had further plans for us, 
but until they made contact we 
would have no idea what exactly 
was involved. In the meantime, 
we had to get on with our own 
job. (wasn't sure what effect the 
approach of Christmas would 
have on Tam and Richie. On the 
I one hand it might spur them on 
so we got finished in good time, 
but on the other It could just 
make them homesick and unable 
to concentrate on work, I must 
admit that even I felt slightly ma- 
rooned as the tail lights of Don- 
ald's truck headed off towards 
the road." 

Review: "The Restraint of Beasts 
is a very good first novel, and the 
story is limpidly told. Mills's hu- 
mour is deadpan, his style unfril- 
ly, and he writes good dialogue, 
sealing in the utterly authentic 
flavour of labouring gang life.” 
Peter Kingston, Guardian 
William HUl odds: 10-1 
Guardian odds: 10-1 
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Student teachers at Homerton College, Cambridge, where l ess than 9 per cent of the primary school teacher trainees are male photograph; davto mansell 


M EN are becoming 
an endangered 
species on uni- 
versity courses 
preparing the 
nest generation of primary 
teachers, according to evi- 
dence published yesterday by 
the Teacher Training Agency 
which will fuel the debate 
about the lack of male role 
models in schools. 

The agency has produced 
the first set of performance 
tables giving prospective stu- 
dents a guide to 101 universi- 
ties and other training pro- 
viders. The statistics cannot 


sensibly be translated Into 
lists of best and worst, but 
they reveal disturbing 
recruitment problems. 

They show that men made 
up 14 per cent of students 
starting the four-year course 
to become primary teachers 
in 1996/97. but that there was 
a big variation in gender bal- 
ance between universities. 

Derby, Liverpool, Lough- 
borough and the University of 
East London died at least 20 
per cent of their places with 
men. But Northumbria, 
Keele, Sussex and Homerton 
: College, Cambridge, managed 


less than 9 per cent. A school- ! 
based training consortium in 
the London borough of 
Wandsworth came bottom of 
the table, with one male stu- 
dent among 24 women. 

Sources at the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment said: “This is a problem 
that ministers recognise. 
There is an absence of male 
ride models in primary teach- 
ing. That’s partly due to the 
status of the teaching profes- 
sion and that will be 
addressed in a green paper 
later this year." 

Anthea Mfllett, the agen- 


cy’s chief executive, said she 
would be asking the universi- 
ties to set targets. “We need 
more recruits and we can’t 
trawl for them In a pool that 
cuts out half the population," 
she said. 

There «honM also be targets 
to raise entry standards and 
improve tbe ethnic mix. On 
average 5 per cent of trainees 
were from an ethnic minor- 
ity, but in some institutions 
there were none. 

Clive Booth, the TTA chair- 
man, said he would be asking 
Liverpool John Moores Uni- 
versity why it had no black 


students entering tor primary 
tparhing in 1996/7 and only 2 
per cent for secondary 
teaching. 

Harkirtan Singh -Raud of 
John Moores said it had since 
recruited two students from 
ethnic backgr o unds for pri- 
mary school training. “We 
have just invested £30.000 in a 
new research programme 
looking at why blade and 
Asian students are not choos- 
ing to study trew’Sdng across 
the North-West,” he said. 
"We do attract them to phar- 
macy, biology «nH chemistry, 
but not to education, and this 


is reflected in school staff 
rooms throughout the 
North.” 

Other universities with an 
all-white primary entry In- 
cluded Kingston. East Anglia, 
Hull, Newcastle, Plymouth 
and Sussex. Ministers want 
the agency to And out what is 
deteriug ethnic minority stu- 
dents from teaching in 
schools where they are 
needed as role models. 

The tables revealed two in- 
stitutions, South Bank Uni- 
versity and Chichester Insti- 
tute, where none of the 
p rimar y trainees admitted in 


1996/7 got at least 20 points at 
A level — equivalent to one 
grade B and two Cs. Less 
than io per cent of the intake 
in a score of institutions 
reached tins benchmark. The 
highest entry standard was at 
Homerton College. Cam- 
bridge, where 67 per cent en- 
tering primary training got at 
least 20 points. 

Yesterday, Homerton 
pointed out that the tables 
were out of date, as last year’s 
intake had 75 per cent Infor- 
mation on Ofeted inspections, 
it said, was in some cases four 
years did. 


The principal. Kate Pretty, 
said: ‘it Is important In these 
days when the teaching pro- 
fession urgently heeds new 
talent that people considering 
training to be a teacher have 
as much Information as poss- 
ible to help them make their 
decisions. 

“But we must urge the TTA 
to use the best data available. 
Some of the data Is based on 
inspections carried out in 
1994/95, even though we, like 
all other institutions, have 
been subjected to an intensive 
programme of Inspections 
throughput 1997/98.” 
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Pay to lure 
teachers to 
bad schools 


John Carvel 
Education EcBter 


P AY incentives to en- 
courage good teach- 
ers to take up jobs in 
failing schools were 
proposed yesterday in govern- 
ment evidence to the indepen- 
dent pay review body that 
revealed ministers’ Increas- 
ing anxiety about recruit- 
ment into the profession. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, said there should be pay 
incentives to reward high 
quality staff willing to risk 
their job security by moving 
to troubled schools under 
threat of closure and trying to 
improve them. 

He said the review body 
should also consider bonuses 
to attract more secondary 
teachers in subjects where 
staff were in short supply, in- 
cluding maths , science and 
modern languages. 

The Commons education 
committee has called for 
“golden hellos” to attract 
teachers to shortage subjects, 
and Mr Blnnketfs evidence 
could be interpreted as a bint 
that the Treasury is willing to 
pay for them. 

He urged a better deal for 
head teachers and deputies to 
primary schools, and primary 
teachers in London where 
recruitment is especially 
difficult 

The proposals are the first 
stage of a fundamental reform 
of teachers' salaries to in- 
crease differentials and 
reward the ablest classroom 
performers with perfor- 
mance-related pay. 

Mr Blunkett said he would 
publish a green paper in the 
autumn to "explore ways of 
creating a more flexible pay 
system”. 

This could Involve assess- 
ing teachers against personal 
targets, including measuring 
their pupils’ performance. “It 
is important that new ar- 
rangements reward teachers 
doing a good job in difficult 
schools as well as in success- 
ful schools.” 

Mr Blunkett told the review 

body that a phased pay award 

would not be acceptable. This 
year teachers are getting 
their increase in two instal- 
ments, but any repeat of that 
procedure would have "a 
da maging effect on teacher 
morale”, so the review body 
should make sure its recom- 
mendation is “affordable”. 

Nigel de Grubby, general 
secretary of the National 
Association of School- 


masters/Union of Women 
Teachers, said: “Mr Blunkett 
is telling the review body not 
to recommend a big award SO 
that he won’t have to phase it 
. . . It’s worse than phasing, 
because at least if you get a 
phased award, you eventually 
get an extra element" 

Doug McAvoy, general sec- 
retary cf the National Union 
of Teachers, said: “Phasing 
this year’s pay award caused 
auger and demoralisation. De- 
pressing the size of the award 
to prevent phasing will have 
the same effect. 

“We will press ahead with 
our claim for 10 per cent for 
all teachers.” 

David Hart, general secre- 



lr 


It is important 
that teachers 
doing a good 
job in difficult 
schools be 
rewarded’ 

David Blunkett 


tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, wel- 
comed the recognition of a 
recruitment crisis, but said It 
was unrealistic to expect the 
review body to solve the prob- 

^ ^lng toW to 
sack to a 2.5 per cent inflation 
target. 

Teachers were upset last 
week when the Government 
^ppotated Chris Woodbnd 
ft ^Pector of schools 
on a four-year am tract with a 
Pay increase of 34 per cent. 
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their ideas to the limit, and 
perha Ps a touch beyond. 
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Detective and Gladiator are jailed 


to lure 
:hers to 
schools 



Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


A DETECTIVE and a 
star of the televi- 
sion series Gladi- 
ators were jailed 
yesterday over a 
plot to sell secret police infor- 
mation to a British criminal. 

Former Merseyside police 
Detective Chief Inspector El- 
more Davies, aged 50, of Ox- 
ton. WirraL was jailed for five 
years at Nottingham crown 
court after a jury unani- 
mously found him guilty of 
corruption and conspiring to 
pervert the course of justice. 


Mike •'Warrior” Aheame. 
the Gladiators star, 37, also 
from Oxton, was jailed for 18 
months. Anthony Bray, 37, a 
businessman of Moreton, 
Merseyside, who had acted as 
a go-between in the plot, was 
jailed fbr three years. 

Mr Justice Curtis told 
Davies he had acted out of 
"sheer greed" and anger at 
not being promoted to the 
rank of superintendent He 
had cynically betrayed public 
trust 

He told Aheame he was en- 
tirely taken up with leading a 
self-indulgent and indisci- 
plined life. “I have not the 
least doubt that you were led 


into these crimes by Elmore 
Davies." 

The case arose out of a 
brawl at the Venue nightclub 
in Tuebrook, Liverpool, in 
July 1996 as a result of which 
a local criminal, Philip Glen- 
non, was thrown out He had 
returned later with a gun. He 
was then pursued by the 
police and a shot was Bred. 
He was caught and disarmed 
and later charged with at- 
tempted murder. That charge 
was dropped but Glennon was 
jailed last year for six years 
for firearms offences. 

Glennon is the brother-in- 
law of Curtis Warren, one of 
Britain's richest criminals, 
who was jailed in Holland in 
1997 for 12 years for drug 
smuggling offences. Glennon 
sought Warren's help. 

Warren, whose wealth has 


been estimated at £40 million 
through drug-dealing and 
property speculation, alleg- 
edly used his contacts to try 
and have the case against 
Glennon derailed. 

Aheame was approached 
because he was known to be 
close to Davies and given 
£10.000 to get information 
from Davies that would dam- 
age the prosecution. Davies 
was promised that more 
money would be forthcoming. 
Abeame’s role, crown coun- 
sel Peter Joyce QC told the 
court, was to act as “go-be- 
tween and runner ”. 

During the 24-day trial the 
court was played secretly 
recorded tapes or Davies 
agreeing to pass confidential 
inside information to Warren. 
This concerned PC Gary Titb- 
erington. the policeman who 


had chased Glennon after the 
nightclub brawl and a key 
witness in the case against 

him . 

A bug had been hidden in 
Davies's flat in Oxton by 
police after be had come 
under suspicion when Dutch 
police investigating Warren 
discovered a weak link in the 
Merseyside police side of the 
operation. 

On the tape, Davies was 
beard to stress to Aheame the 
need for security. "I know I 
am being paranoid about tbis 
but if they mention your 
name, if they mention my 
name, well no longer be of 
use to him because either I'll 
get fed disinformation or 
they’ll move me where I can- 
not Cnd anything out." 

Davies passed on details 
about PC Titherington. in- 


cluding his address, car regis- 
tration and the nursery his 
daughter attended. The idea 
was that either Titherington 
would be frightened out of 
giving evidence or would be 
approached and an attempt 
made to bribe him. It emerged 
in the trial that PC Tithering- 
ton had had a compromising 
extra-marital relationship 
with a woman who ran an es- 
cort agency, for which he had 
been severely reprimanded 
by his force. This could have 
made him vulnerable to at- 
tempts to warn him off giving 
evidence. 

Davies, who joined Mersey- 
side police as a cadet at 16 in 
1964, soon started making his 
mark as a detective, becom- 
ing a sergeant in 1985. 

Because of his drugs experi- 
ence he was seconded in 1989 


for two years to work in the 
Turks and Caicos Islands, and 
assisted In the investigation 
into Colombian drug dealer 
Robert Escobar which ended 
in the latter's extradition and 
j ailing in the US. A twice-div- 
orced father of three. Davies 
was known to both fellow offi- 
cers and Merseyside crimi- 
nals for his booming voice 
and extrovert nature. But be 
became disillusioned that he 
was not promoted to superin- 
tendent, and at the time of his 
arrest was on sick leave. He 
was said yesterday to be suf- 
fering depression. 

Davies's defence was that 
he had acted not tor' gain but 
out of concern at the way the 
prosecution against Glennon 
was being conducted, suggest- 
ing that PC Titherington 's 
disciplinary record was being 


obscured so as to make a con- 
viction more likely. The jury 
did not accept bis 
explanation. 

Davies had met Aheame six 
years earlier and they became 
friends. He had worked as a 
dub doorman and won the 
title Mr Great Britain. 

Last night, Merseyside's as- 
sistant chief constable, Paul 
Stephenson, said: "Elmore 
Davies is a criminal. He be- 
trays the community he is 
paid to serve, the police ser- 
vice in general and his col- 
leagues in particular. He is 
the worst kind of criminal — 
a mixture of greed and be- 
trayal in equal parts. The 
overwhelming mass of hard- 
working police officers will 
applaud this man's downfall 
whll being very sad about the 
circumstances around iL" 


Plot to sell police information to 
criminal facing firearms charges 



Weed takes the bloom off 
prizewinning floral display 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


C IVIC leaders In Glas- 
tonbury liked the 
tubs and hanging bas- 
kets fall of colourful 
plants, which brightened 
up one of the town centre 
shops. So much so. that 
they awarded the shop. In 
Harmony With Nature, a 
first prize in the Glaston- 
bury in Bloom competition. 

But the police were less 
impressed. They discov- 
ered, among the chrysan- 
themums, roses and-hea fix- 
ers, 13 tiny plants with 
distinctive leaves. Swiftly, 
the plants were uprooted 
and Free Rob Cannabis, the 
shop owner, was arrested 
— on suspicion of cultivat- 
ing an illegal drug. 

Mr Cannabis, aged 31, 


who changed' his name 
from Robert- Christopher 
last year as part Whir cam- 
paign to get the substance 
legalised, has been hailed 
while the plants are ana- 
lysed- But Glastonbury's 
deputy mayor, Alan Gloak, 
who chaired the floral judg- 
ing panel, said cannabis 
plants in the town’s dis- 
plays were “endemic”. 
Council workers had had to 
remove them from around 
the war memorial and from 
other tubs. “People scatter 
these seeds all over the 
place," he said. 

Mr Cannabis sells hemp 
products, such as clothing 
and wallets, and a big plas- 
tic cannabis plant stands 
like an object of worship in 
his shop window. He denied 
sowing the plants now 
under scrutiny, but said: 


fit is my belief that the can- 
nabis plant Is a gift of God 
and its attempted prohibi- 
tion is in itself a crime. At 
my trial I shall present evi- 
dence that proves ... the 
Misuse of Drugs Act contra- 
venes ll articles and all 
five principles of the UN 
Declaration of Human 
Rights. It will be to the jury 
to judge on the legality of 
this . . . harmful law." 

Mr Cannabis, who was 
last year convicted of pos- 
session of a controlled drug 
after trying to give a canna- 
bis plant to the Home secre- 
tary. is planning to press 
for the drug’s legalisation 
by leading a peace pipe cer- 
emony at Speaker's Corner, 
Hyde Park, London, this 

weekend, which will mark 
the 70th anniversary of can 
nabis prohibition in the UK. 



Butlin’s sued after deaf 


guests ordered to leave 


Amelia Gentleman 


T HE holiday company 
Butlin’s has been issued 
with a court summons 
after 58 deaf guests were 
evicted from a camp in Wales, 
the Royal National Institute 
for Deaf People said 
yesterday. 

The charity plans to take 
Butlin's to court for asking all 
deaf guests to leave after a 
small minority became in- 
volved in a pub fight and ran- 
sacked a chalet last New 
Year’s Eve. 

Legal action has been initi- 
ated by 28 of the evicted 
guests, who say they were 
forced to leave the camp at 
Pwllheli, North Wales, in the 
middle of their holiday sim- 
ply because they were deaf. 
One complainant. Carl 


Miller, a 29-year-old student 
from Leicester, said: "I asked 
the Butlin’s management If 
they would have thrown 
every black person off the 
camp because of the actions of 
one or two. I was disgusted 
when they told me Deaf is dif- 
ferent’." 

RNID spokeswoman Kir sty 
Warwick said: “We are not 
disputing that two deaf people 
caused damage or that there 
was a disturbance. But the 58 
guests were made up of 
groups from across the 
country who booked through 
separate travel agencies. So 
why were all thrown out?” 

A spokeswoman for But- 
lin’s said that the company 
would contest the summons. 1 

In a statement, the com- 
pany said members of the 
group sexually harassed : 
women guests and acted in an ! 


aggressive manner “brought 
on by excess consumption of 
alcohol". Mike Stanley, gen- 
eral manager of the Pwhelli 
site, said he received eight 
formal complaints and nu- 
merous verbal complaints 
from other families staying at 
the camp over the new year 
about the behaviour of some 
of the deaf guests. 

“Whilst it is true that the 
group of 58 people, which con- 
sisted of families from across 
the country, all made sepa- 
rate bookings, it was clear 
during their stay that they 
constituted one large group 
who had planned to meet at 
the centre," be claimed. 

Leicester solicitors Greene 
Deavin say Butlin’s acted in 
breach of section 19 of the Dis- 
ability Discrimination Act 
1995 and damages were being 
sought 


Life for killer foiled by security cameras 


Judge talks of ‘wicked, wicked 
srime’ by man who stabbed his 
son’s girlfriend in sexual frenzy 


Martin Wahiwrfght 


CALLOUS killer 
was convicted yes- 
terday of stabbing 
I his son’s young girl- 
Ifriend to death In a 
renzy. after his “per- 
rder" was foiled by 
ircuit security TV. 
n cameras newly in- 
by Wakefield council 
Yorkshire blew apart 
Hughes’s alibi when 
ximbed hundreds of 
film to find Images of 
,1ns his victim to a 
ivcrside path. 

•s. a 47-year-old Mor- 
lod impassively in the 
Leeds crown court as 
ice Holland sentenced 
lift imprisonment for 

ted, wicked crime.” 
unity of Rachel Barra- 
18, who Is thought to 
«cn marched to her 
rfth a knife at her 
igged one another and 
"Yes!” In the puhlic 
as the jury oT eight 
and four men 
1 their verdict after 
irs at the end of the 

- trial. 

udge evoked a "hor- 
icture of Hughes, a 
let whose son Carl 
cinally suspected of 
tis girlfriend after a 
is row. scrabbling 
i Rachel’s bag 
ir and petty cash, after 
iK* 

$ sentence, he told 
thir Hp would draw 


attention, in his report on the 
case to the Lord Chief Justice 
and Home Secretary, to the 
degree of planning involved 
in the abduction, four deep 
stabs to the victim’s body and 
the final slashing of her 
throat. “I shall also draw at- 
tention to the thieving from 
her bag. There was you with 
your bloodstained hands, 
rummaging through her bag. 
It speaks volumes.” 

Rachel’s mother, Hilary 
Barraclough, who worked 
with the murder victim and 
her older daughter, Jayne, in 
a Bradford greetings card fac- 
tory, said that the killing had 
left the family’s life in pieces. 

Leaving the courtroom, 
where Hughes’s wife, Irene, 
fainted at the verdict and had 
to be carried out, she said: “I 
am just glad it’s all over. 
Hopefully we can get on with 
our lives a bit now." 

Rachel’s father, John, 
called for the return of capital 
punishment after his daugh- 
ter’s killer was taken by ar- 
moured van from the court. 

Rachel’s sister added in 
tears: "She didn't deserve to 

die like she did. 

“She trusted him and he 
abused her trust. He deserves 
to rot in helL" 

Carl Hughes. Rachels 22- 
year-old former boyfriend, 
who admitted in court that he 
had hit the teenager In the 
face during a row a week be- 
fore her death, left the court 
with his mother by a side 
entrance. ... 

Det Supt John Holt, who led 



Stephen Hughes 
(far right) at Leeds crown 
court yesterday, he was 
convicted of killing Rachel 

Barraclough (right), 
the 1 8-year-old 
girlfriend, of his 
son Carl (above) 

PHOTOGRAPHS: 

WILLIAM LACK 
and BEN LACK 


the murder hunt said that 
the killing of an 18-year-old 
girl by a man she knew and 
trusted was made more hor- 
rendous by the amount of 
planning that went into it” 

He added: “I have no feel- 
ings for Stephen Hughes. The 
judge has rightly summed up 
the wickedness and callous- 



ness he displayed. He has 
shown no emotion through- 
out this trial. He has shown 
no remorse at any stage." 

The court heard bow 
Rachel had been besotted 
with her short-tempered, 
heavy-drinking lover, who. 
despite sharing his father's 
Mormon (kith, experimented 


with drugs. On the day of her 
death she had dressed in 
favourite black clothes to try 
to win Carl back from his new 
girlfriend, Diane Sherrington. 

Police inquiries initially fo- 
cused on Carl, who claimed in 
court that officers had 
accused him of being “mur- 


dering bastard". His father 
appeared to have a solid alibi, 
and forensic and DNA evi- 
dence was not thought suffi- 
cient to link either man with 
the death. 

Then came the break- 
through. when CCTV film 
showed Stephen Hughes 
walking close to Rachel 


towards scrub ground by the 
River Calder, where her body 
was found in September last 
year. 

Two hours later the same 
camera caught him walking 
back alone, destroying his 
successive statements to West 
Yorkshire police that he had 
not seen Rachel that day. 


‘She didn’t 
deserve to 
die like she 
did. She 
trusted 
him and he 
abused 
her trust. 
Stephen 
Hughes 
deserves 
to rot in 
hell’ 

Jayne Barradough, 
victim’s sister 


Hughes later changed his 
evidence and told the court 
that he had taken his son’s 
girlfriend to Wakefield Super- 
bowl, to keep her entertained 
while waiting for his son. He 
said: "Rachel asked me to 
walk her down there and I 
said yes. You could say I'm 
soft-hearted." 


1 
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Judge hits at rapist 
deportation delay 

A JUDGE bas demanded an inquiry after it emerged that a sex 
offender was set free to attack again —despite a court recom- 
mending he be deported. Rashid Musa, aged 22, raped a woman 
and a teenage boy. He was found guilty of two rapes, one 
attempted rape and two offences of stealing. 

The Old Bailey was told he had fallen through the deportation 
net because of contusion about his nationality and because of 
lack Df resources. He had arrived In Britain In 1992 and applied 
for asylum claiming to be Somali. In 1995 he was sentenced to 18 
months youth custody fora serious sexual offence against a 15- 
year-old’girl. but when he was later also sentenced to 18 months 
for burglary the judge recommended deportation. He was 
served with deportation papers In Doncaster prison in 1997. but 
released because his lawyers served the Home Office with a 
writ saying he would appeal and was being wrongly detained. 

Although the appeal was dismissed in October 1997 and the 
deportation papers were sent to an immigration enforcement 
squad, he was not sought. This year he attacked a woman In 
flats in central London and a 16-year-old boy in toilets ou a 
train. Judge David Radford said: “Whilst he was at liberty, 

these offences were committed. I certainly want to know why 
that was." The case was adjourned for reports. 


Art trial lawyers sacked 

THE alleged mastermind of an art fraud yesterday sacked his 
lawyers on the second day of his trial at Southwark crown court 
and announced he would defend himself. John Drewe. aged 50, Is 
accused of forging documentary histories for Caked works by 
leading 20th century artists which he commissioned from an 
impoverished artist 

The scheme deceived several West End dealers and private art 
collectors. Drewe den ies three counts of forgery, one of theft, one 
of false accounting, one of using a false instrument with intent 
and one of conspiring to defraud. — Amelia Gentleman 



Sainsbury’s £5m for Tate 

AFTER the Sains bury Wing at the National Gallery comes the 
Sa insbury Exhibition Galleries at the Tate. With a donaton 
thought to be worth in the region of £5 million, the Tate 
yesterday announced that it had met its funding target for the 
extension of its existing gallery' a t Mill bank in London. 

The extension (illustrated above) will increase exh ib ition 
space at the gallery by some 15 per cent- The development forms 
part of the Tate's reorganisation, which will see creation of the 
Museum of Modem Art at Banks ide and renaming of the existing 
London site as the Tate Gallery of British Art — Dan Cloister 


Rating wins £ 1m damages 

A FORMER Royal Navy rating was yesterday awarded £1 million 
damages for brain injuries suffered when be was knocked over by 
a car in Gibraltar seven years ago. Stephen Westcott, aged 25. of St 
Austell Cornwall requires round the dock care but he was not 
entitled to legal aid even though he was serving in the British 
navy and the accident was on British territory. He was able to 
pursue his claim only after a mystery benefactor agreed to pay the 
legal bill The damages were settled by a court in Truro yesterday, 
two years after lawyers obtained judgment against the car 
driver's insurers in Gibraltar. — Geoffrey Gibbs 


Sparrows ‘endangered’ 

TOE once common house sparrow has joined the list of endan- 
gered birds. It is afforded “high alert" status in a new report by the 
British Trust for Ornithology-, along with 19 other bird species 
whose numbers have declined by more than half over the past 25 
years. Numbers of house sparrows have fallen by two- thirds since 
1973. for reasons which are not clear. 1116 common snipe is down 
by an estimated 90 per cent over 25 years, and the goldcrest by 
about SO per cent. B ut the lapw ing. "tawny owl and yellow wagtail 
are doing better and have been moved from "high" to "medium 

nlnrt " 


Salman Rushdie fatwa lifted 



Flames of anger . . . Muslim protesters bum copies of the Satenic Verses In Bradford in 1989 photograph: asadouh quzhjan 

The last verse in long and 
tortuous saga of outrage 


Ian Black on a UN meeting that 
sealed Cook’s diplomatic triumph 


I T WAS Just after noon in 
New York yesterday 
when British diplomats 
heard the words they had 
waited for for almost nine 
years: Kamal Kharrazi. for- 
eign minister of the Mamie 


Republic of Iran, agreed to a 
statement pledging formally 
and publicly that his govern- 
ment would do nothing to 
harm S alman Rushdie. 

In a small room near the 
United Nations security coun- 
cil chamber. Robin Cook, ex- 
hausted after flying for nearly 
24 hours from Malaysia, pre- 
sided over a carefully crafted 
diplomatic triumph that 
means the author, whose 
novel the Satanic Verses en- 
raged the late Ayatollah Kho- 
meini and brought a wave of 
fury from Muslims across the 
world, can begin to live a nor- 
mal life again. 

It was long and tortuous in 
the making, and many be- 
lieved it would never happen. 

First glimmers of hope 
emerged In the summer of 
1997, when Mohammed Kha- 
tami, a liberal cleric, won the 
Iranian presidency and set 
about improving his coun- 
try's difficult relations with a 
hostile outside world. Feelers 
were put out to America, the 
“Great Satan,” and to Britain 
about helping Tehran emerge 
from its long pariah status. 

Nothing could happen eas- 
ily or quickly. Isolated and 
suspicious after its bloody 
eight-year war with Iraq, Iran 
was accused of supporting 
terrorism — killin g Kurdish 
exiles in Berlin, and backing 
the most violent fundamental- 


ist enemies of the fragile Arab 
Israeli peace process. Intelli- 
gence agencies regularly 
reported that Iran was seek- 
ing to build long-range mis- 
siles and nuclear weapons. 

In its volatile political sys- 
tem. with hardliners contin- 
ually opposing Khatami's rela- 
tively moderate policies, 
Rushdie was the toughest 
issue of them alL Tehran al- 
ways insisted that the late 
Ayatollah Khomeini's 1989 
fatwa was an immutable reli- 
gious edict that could not be 
revoked after his death. 

Repeated statements that 


the Iranian government 
would do nothing to imple- 
ment the fatwa were not 
enough, the Foreign Office be- 
lieved. Rushdie's supporters 
demanded far more. 

For a long time quiet diplo- 
macy got nowhere. Attempts 
by the European Union to 
crack the problem came to 
nothing. EU presidencies and 
initiatives came and went, 
but as Iran began to change 
and European companies and 
governments queued up to 
win influence and lucrative 
contracts, the drive for nor- 
malisation exercised a stron- 
ger pull on both sides. 

The key to yesterday's dra- 
matic breakthrough was to 
sidestep the fatwa and to get 
the strongest pledge yet that 



Robin Cook at the UN with Iran’s Kamal Kharrazi 


Tehran would “take no action 
whatsover” to threaten Rush- 
die’s life, in an agreed state- 
ment that constitutes the 
“written assurances" that 
Britain had wanted. 

But there was another cru- 
cial ingredient — Tehran’s 
statement that it dissociates 
itself from “any reward 
which has been ofEfered in 
this regard and does not sup- 
port it*’. 

This refers, though not ex- 
plicitly, to the S3 million 
(about £1.2 million) offered by 
the Khordad Foundation for 
Rushdie's murder. Khatami, 
it was recognised, had no 
power to order the founda- 
tion, which is backed by hard- 
liners, to withdraw the 
bounty, but he could say that 
it was nothing to do with him. 

In the background, the 
Anglo-Iranian honeymoon 
was gathering pace, with sig- 
nals that an end to the affair 
would mean a ministerial 
visit and the exchange of am- 
bassadors announced yester- 
day. There was talk of British 
Council activity and new op- 
portunities for British busi- 
ness, especially in oil and gas. 

As the vital details were fi- 
nalised in Tehran and Lon- 
don last week, Rushdie’s sup- 
porters agreed to keep quiet 

Secrecy was vital, for fear 
that premature publicity 
could torpedo it at the last 
minute. Until Kharrazi 
agreed La the meeting that he 
would read out the text no- 
one on the British side was 
certain that the long haul 
would have a happy end. “We 
thought there could be a last 
minute phone call from 
Tehran and it would all be 
off," grinned one relieved 
mandarin last night "But in 
the end it worked." 


‘It looks like 
it’s all over’ 
- but is it? 


Muslim groups 
question Iran’s 
move, reports 

Jamie Wilson 

S ALMAN Rushdie last 
night greeted the 
news that the govern- 
ment of Iran bad 
removed the bounty from his 
head with the words: "It looks 
like it's all over." 

But does the announcement 
really mean thnt Mr Rushdie 
is safe? 

Yesterday Muslim groups 
in Britain, while reiterating 
that they did not support any 
attempt on Mr Rushdie's life, 
said that the announcement 
by the Iranian government 
did little to change Mr Rush- 
die’s position. 

Ghayasuddln Siddlqui, 
leader of the Muslim parlia- 
ment in Britain, said: “I don't 

think it wttl mate* any differ- 
ence. They have not said they 
have revoked the fatwa be- 
cause they cannot do it It 
r emains in place. As for as 
Rushdie is concerned, the sit- 
uation r emains the same. The 
fatwa remains operative and 
he is only safe in Britain." 

Anjem Choudhary, of Al- 
Muhajiroun, one of Britain's 
more extreme Muslim 
groups, said that the Iranian 
government did not have the 
power to lift the fatwa. “The 
Islam ic position is that any- 
one who insults any of the 
prophets must face capital 
punishment 

"Our position is that this 
sentence can only be carried 
out by the Islamic state, not 
by individuals.’' 

Mr Choudhary said that no 
truly Islamic states existed at 
the moment so the sentence 
could not be carried out. “But 
there will always be Muslims 
who want to carry out the 
verdlcL”- 

Manzoor Moghal, spokes- 
man for the Muslim Council 
of Britain, said: “The im- 
provement in diplomatic rela- 
tions between Iran and Brit- 
ain is very welcome. 

“Salman Rushdie has been 
moving around reasonably 
freely, for some time now, but 
within the Muslim commu- 
nity he remains a pariah be- 
cause: of what he did. He 
remains an_outcast because of 
the deep hurt and offence he 
caused, for which he has 
never apologised. 

“His rehabilitation into the 
Muslim community has not 
started and will not start until 
he apologises and agrees to 
have copies of The Satanic 
Verses destroyed." 

However, Mr Rushdie last 
night refhted the claims that 
the Iranian government did 
not have the power to lift the 
fbtwa. .. . 

'All I can say is that it 
seems that this has been done 
in Iran with consensus. There 
doesn't seem to be any opposi- 
tion to it In Iran. 


"There are one or two self- 
styled hardliners In England 
belonging to tin pot organisa- 
tions who are saying this and 
that, but they are completely 

unimportant. 

"The feet is that after 10 
years an extraordinary thing 
has been achieved." 

Margaret Drabble, the nov- 
elist and editor of the Oxford 
Companion to English Litera- 
ture. who has seen Mr 
Rushdie at regular intervals, 
expressed delight at the news. 

"His survfval has been 
remarkable. The Jbtwa was 
depressing enough. The feet 
that it went on for nine years 
Is even worse but thank good- 
ness it has not lasted any 
longer. It bas been a long long 
wait. All his friends can 
breath a sigh of relief and cel- 
ebrate. 

"dearly the Iranian gov- 
ernment would be extremely 
embarrassed if anything 
should happen to Salman 
now. There is always a risk 
from an oddball hardline 
terrorist, but we are all at 
risk from them." 

It is difficult to gauge exact- 
ly what difference the new 
relationship between Iran 
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‘He remains 
an outcast 
because of 
the deep hurt 
and offence 
that his book 
caused’ 


and Britian will have on Mr 
Rushdie's personal life. Scot- 
land Yard, which has been 
guarding the author around 
the clock for the past nine 
years, does not comment on 
details surrounding his secu- 
rity. However, it seems un- 
likely that there will a scaling 
down of the protection yet 
According to Mr Rushdie, 
more than two dozen Iranian 
hit men have been expelled 
from Britain over the last de- 
cade for trying to carry out 
the fatwa. 



Time to deliver, 
Ashdown tells PM 



‘Control freak’ 
challenge on 
constitution as 
Lib Dem leader 
urges party to 
keep nerve 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


P ADDY Ashdown 
yesterday chal- 
lenged Tony Blair to 
proye he is “a plu- 
ralist, not a control 
freak" and throw his weight 
behind fundamental reform of 
Britain's governance. 

Though praising Mr Blair’s 
“considerable achievements” 
in office, the Liberal Demo- 
crat leader warned that fail- 
ure to deliver campaign 
promises — ending poverty 
and sleaze, reforming the 
Westminster voting system, 
and introducing a freedom of 
information act — would 
undermine public and Lib 
Dem confidence in Labour. 

"You have honoured, when 
many said you didn't need to, 
commitments you made on 
constitutional change before 
the election. And I respect 
you for that. 

“But I have one great ques- 
tion about you. Are you a 


pluralist or are you a control 
freak?" Mr Ashdown asked 
the Prime Minister in a theat- 
rical flourish. 

“Your language tells me 
you're the former, but too 
many of your government's 
actions tell me you’re the lat- 
ter . . . Your decision on fair 
votes will tell us which. 

’It will reveal what kind of 
Government yours will be. It 
will determine the future 
course of our work together, 
and It win ten us what kind of 
a country you want Britain to 
be” 

Mr Ashdown's hour-long 
speech on the last morning of 
the Eve-day Brighton confer- 
ence won him warm applause 
that fell short of the most 
ecstatic receptions of his 10- 
year leadership. But it was a 
mid-term holding operation 
urging his troops to have both 
the discipline and self-confi- 
dence to trust him. 

"The d gmlpanfr age nda of 
ideas — the powerful citizen, 
the s tro n g community, en- 
abling government — is ours. 


Unprecedented electoral 
strength is ours. Today we 
have arrived at the very 
threshold of an historic 
achievement,” be told an au- 
dience of party activists wary 
of his growing closeness to 
Downing Street and talk of 
coalition. 

After years in the wilder- 
ness the party must “keep our 
nerve". 

“If we stay focused on the 
ftdure, if we stay players on 
the field, not spectators from 
the sidelines, then we «tu»n be 
at the centre of one of the 
greatest periods of reform our 
nation has ever seen,” Mr 
Ashdown predicted. 

Yesterday he virtually lg- 
nored what he called the 
"irrelevant” Tories, and 
mocked the shortcomings of 
some of Mr Blair’s ministers, 
notably Gordon Brown, to 
show his independence. But 
he was careful to pull most 
punches, and he also man- 
aged to deliver a gentle 
reproach to the conference for 
voting down the leadership’s 
plans for neighbourhood 
schools trusts. Ur ging Lib 
Dem councils to experiment 
and innovate, he revealed 
that pilot school trusts, taking 
powers away from local au- 
thorities, would go ahead in 
Liverpool. That quickly 
prompted divisions among 
Liverpool Lib Dems. 

With Lord Jenkins’ poised 
to produce a proportional rep- 
resentation option to replace 
the first-past-the-post system 
of electing MPs — the Lib 
uems’ Holy Grail for 70 years 

— Mr Ashdown's main task 


party that it was winning the 
battle for ideas as “the old 
limits of geography and 
nation" gave way to a global- 
ised democracy. 

“Glass conflict, elitism, con- 
formity, centralism" were 
giving way to "interdepen- 
dence. self-reliance, openness, 
liberty, diversity, pluralism" 
and a more assertive elector- 
ate, he claimed. What sepa- 
rated Liberal Democrats from 
their rivals was a belief, in 
"the powerful citizen”. 

But he also sought to per- 
suade his party to be prag- 
matic if the Jenkins report 
due next month failed to de- 
liver a pure system of PR. Mr 
Blair must back Lord Jenkins 
m the promised referendum, 
he said, and deliver a 
reformed House of Lords 
based not on patronage, but 
on democracy. 

P^cipation in 
Mr Blair s cabinet committee 
on such reforms was "about a 
programme, not about nick- 
mg and choosing* 1 . Mr Ash- 
down reminded the party 
h his eyes above the 

domestic battleground, he 
contrasted a week of Brighton 
sunshine with the war^tust 

grohoura , fligrtfrom here" to 
J&kkjvo. a planned visit by 
hm this weekend has been 
bajd^up over a visa from 

Yesterday he said: "The in- 
ternational community fed 

<Sy est ’ must to Milo- 
sevic. Stop or we will use air 
power to stop you," 
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Surge of 
refugees 

a ‘time 
bomb’ for 
London 
boroughs 


‘The Government seems to be playing 
Nero. 9 Peter Hetherington reports 


BRITAIN 7 
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Kosovan 
refugees bi 
Haringey, 
north 
London* 
facing an 
uncertain 
future in 
Britain 

PHOTOGRAPH: 

SCAN SMITH 




T HEY emerge through- 
out the day from the 
back of lorries 
parked in quiet Lon- 
don streets — bleary- 
eyed and penniless, with no 
belongings apart from the 
clothes they are wearing. 

What began a few months 
ago as a trickle of asylum 
seekers has become a surge, 
overwhelming London 
boroughs tike Haringey and 
Brent. 

“We are facing a crisis and 
the Government seems to be 
playing Nero,” said an exas- 
perated senior social worker. 
"There is no policy for deal- 


| ing with this in London, let 
alone nationally. We are sit- 
ting on a time bomb." 

This year the number of 
asylum seekers in the capital 
— often ethnic Albanians flee- 
ing the war In Kosovo — has 
more than doubled. Figures 
produced yesterday by the 
Association of London Gov- 
ernment, representing 32 
boroughs, put the number at 
more than 28,000 — 12^00 
single adults, 15.000 people in 
families and L300 unaccom- 
panied childr en 

“Some councils are clearly 
being overwhelmed,” said a 
senior official vainly attempt- 


ing to co-ordinate some capi- 
tal-wide response. 

The ALG Is pressing the 
Home Secretary Jack Straw 
to invoke emergency plan- 
ning procedures to deal with 
a growing crisis. It wants a 
national placement strategy 
similar to that deployed in the 
aftermath of the Bosnian civil 
war. Then 2,500 refugees were 
found accommodation around 
Britain. But with the civil 
war in Kosovo intensifying, 
fears are growing that Brit- 
ain, particularly London, is 
facing a much bigger wave of 
refugees. 

Although the Government 


will eventually reinburse 
councils for most of the reset- 
tlement cash, the ALG esti- 
mates boroughs this year will 
pay an e x tr a £130 milli on to 
deal with a problem described 
by the Housing Minister. Hi- 
lary Armstrong, as “acute". 
This is stretching councils, al- 
ready cash-strapped, to the 

limit - 

While food and clothing 
vouchers, accommodation, 
education and other essential 
services are provided by some 
boroughs, others shift the 
problems from their doorstep, 
leaving neighbouring coun- 
cils to pick up the tab. 


“Boroughs are having this 
problem dumped on them be- 
cause the last Government 
took away benefits from most 
asylum seekers,” says the 
Refugee Council. 

Haringey, which has one of 
the largest groups of asylum 
seekers, recently formed a 
special 30-strong team of 
social workers to handle its 
crisis. “We have cases of chil- 
dren as young as 16 coming in 
the back of trucks five or six 
at a time." said Carol Wilson, 
assistant director of social 
services. “Some parents are 
clearly terrified that their 
sons will be conscripted. But 



we are now starting to get 
young girls, which shows bow 
desperate things are getting. ” 

Haringey is looking after 
137 children under the age of 
18 seeking asylum. This 
amounts to a quarter of the 
total of children under care In 
the borough. “The number is 
rising and making things 
very difficult for us.” Ms Wil- 
son added. 

Some children, from the 
Horn of Africa. Zaire and Ko- 
sovo. had been placed in fos- 
ter care. Others, in their 
teens, had been given council 
owned bedsits. 

At St Anne's lodge, a former 


Haringey convent converted 
into a mosque and social cen- 
tre. charity workers and 
council officials are working 
round the clock to find tempo- 
rary accommodation for des- 
titute Kosov ans and other 
asylum seekers. Bunk beds 
have been found for more 
than 100. Other rooms are 
now being converted into dor- 
mitories, but with pressure 
growing, the mosque is con- 
sidering erecting tents in the 
lodge grounds. 

Agron KrasniqL from the 
Kosovan capital of Pristina, 
who acts as Haringey coun- 
cil's interpreter, said most 


preferred to stay in London. 
"They think there is more 
work here. Some were offered 
a place in Eastbourne but 
refused to go because they did 
not think there would be 
many opportunities.” 

But with an estimated 

250.000 empty properties in 
Britain, including about 

100.000 council houses, agen- 
cies believe the Government 
will have to send asylum 
seekers to the Midlands and 
the North. But Mr Krasniqi is 
apprehensive. “They think 
London is the place and 
would not like anywhere 
else." 


DNA will collar 
the dirty dogs 


James Meikle 
and Amanda Tattam 

I T has helped convict mur- 
derers and release the in- 
nocent from jail. Now DNA 
testing may ensure that dirty 
dogs — or their owners — 
have had their day. 

The authorities in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, plan to use 
forensic evidence to prove 
whose pets have fouled the 
pavements, parks and beach- 
es of the city. As Britain con- 
siders forcing an ID micro- 
chip into the neck of every 
dog. Australian scientists are 
more Interested in what 
comes out the other end. 

So. a curled, crusty lump of 
evidence is awaiting its day 
in court — having been 
scooped off the beach 
following a sighting of a black 
and tan terrier making the de- 
posit The dog may be the first 
to be genetically linked to its 
droppings, if its owner re- 
fuses to accept responsibility, 
and pay the $100 (£36) fine. 

The DNA testing is the lat- 
est weapon in the battle to 
control the dumping of 350.000 
tonnes of dog turds by the 
nation's 3 million dogs. 

Dick Gross, mayor of Port 
Phillip, in Melbourne, said: 
“Community satisfaction sur- 
veys show that dog poo is the 
□umber one issue in terms of 
cleaning and the appearance 
of the municipality. Dog poo 
is also a major source of pol- 
lution in Port Phillip Bay. 
Following rain, it is washed 
into the bay where it becomes 


a source of high, sometimes 
unsafe ELcoli readings.” 

Graeme Smith, general 
manager of the local lost dogs 
home, is responsible for the 
council's animal management 
service. A leading cam- 
paigner against dog owners 
who refuse to pick up drop- 
pings. he has spent hours on a 
popular beach monitoring 
dog squatting habits. 

He says that further work 
needs to be done to work out 
how much genetic material 
can be extracted from faeces 
— some droppings may con- 
tain insufficient cells from 
the bowel wall to give an ac- 
curate match to a dog's blood 
or hair sample. 

“This is a last resort that 
should be used in conjunction 
with other evidence such as 
eye witness accounts, photo- 
graphs and video surveil- 
lance," said Dr Smith, who 
added that though dog regis- 
tration in many municipal- 
ities was compulsory. DNA 
profiles from the public 
would have to be voluntary, 
being too costly to police. 

The idea has been floated 
but never used in Britain. A 
scheme to test dogs, discussed 
two years ago by parish coun- 
cillors in Bruntingthorpe, 
Leicestershire, was enough in 
Itself to make owners more 
responsible. But the Kennel 
Club may find DNA useful in 
their testing for breeding 
information. 

Meanwhile, back In Austra- 
lia, street and park cleaners 
are being given a $1 bonus for 
each dropping they pick up. 


‘Non-aligned’ 
campaign 
against euro 
given £20m 


Nicholas Watt 
Political C or re sp ondent 


P AUL Sykes, the multi-mil- 
lionaire businessman who 
bankrolled scores of Euros- 
ceptic Tory MPs at the last 
election, is donating £20 mil- 
lion to a new group which 
will campaign against the 
European single currency. 

The donation from Mr 
Sykes, who is worth an esti- 
mated £250 million, dwarfs 
the Tory party’s £10 million 
annual budget 
Mr Sykes, a Yorkshire man 
who started life on a council 
estate, yesterday called his 
Democracy Movement yester- 
day “a politician-free ’ zone" 
which would become the most 
serious opposition to the 
single currency. 

The new group is an amal- 
gamation of the Referendum 
Movement, successor to the 
late Sir James Goldsmith's 
Referendum Party, and sup- 
porters of Mr Sykes. 

A series of Democracy Days 
will be held, starting next 
January', when the euro is es- 
tablished in ll countries, to 
campaign for a No vote when 
a referendum is held on Brit- 
ish membership. 

Mr Sykes said the group 
would steer clear of party 
politics, which he dismissed 
as “waffle”, but would con- 
centrate on recruiting sup- 
porters from trade unions. 

Mr Sykes aims raise a fur- 
ther £20 million on top of bis 
donation to fund the Democ- 
racy Movement 


O 

Those with an 

eye for the 
bizarre may have 
spotted a banner 
waving during 
England’s recent 
European 
championship 
match against 
Sweden in 
Stockholm which 
read: “Say No to 
the Boulevard”. 
Read why in... 
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The award-winning Mike 

Leigh returns with his 
latest movie Career 
Girls, in which two young 
women meet up and 
rediscover the friendship 
which they shared as 
students. During a ■ 
weekend together, . . 
the women encounter 
severat people whom 
they used to know 
and through a sates of 
flashbacks we gradually 
build up a picture of how 
they have alt changed In 

the intervening years. 
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The Clinton crisis 


“We’re about one mighty task 
and that's vindicating the rule 
of law”— Henry Hyde, 
Republican chairman of th< 
House of Representatives 
judiciary committed 



Impeachment vote 


Martin Kettle in Washington 


T HE United States 
Congress will vote 
in less than two 
weeks on whether 
io begin an 1m 
peachment inquiry into Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton, Republican 
leaders announced yesterday. 

Ending weeks of specula- 
tion. the Republican chair- 
man of the House of Repre- 
scntatives judiciary 
committee, Henry Hyde, said 
that the committee It would 
meet in public session on Oc- 
tober 5 or 6 to consider “a 
resolution to initiate an im- 
peachment Inquiry”. 

If as expected the 37-mem- 
ber committee passes the 
resolution, it will go to the 
full -135-member House for 
confirmation on either Octo- 
ber 8 or 9. Both the commit- 
tee and the House have 
Republican majorities. 

The resolution in the House 
will authorise Mr Hyde’s 
committee to begin inquiries 
and hearings which could 
lead to the drafting of im- 
peachment charges against 
Mr Clinton arising from the 
investigations by the indepen- 
dent counsel Kenneth Starr. 

Mr Starr recommended 
eleven possible grounds for 
impeachment, including per- 
jury and obstruction of jus- 
tice. in his report on the Mon- 
ica Lewinsky affair. 

These are expected to form 
the core or any impeachment 
attempt, although it remains 
possible that Mr Starr will 
soon submit a second report 
containing charges against 
Mr Clinton arising from the 
Whitewater and other investi- 
gations on which he has been 
engaged since 1994. 

Congress might extend the 
remit of the inquiry to in- 
clude Mr Clinton's 1996 cam- 
paign fundraising, the House 
Speaker, Newt Gingrich, 
hinted this week, a move 
which could drag Vice-Presi- 
dent Al Gore into the process 
for the first time. 

•'There may be other mat- 
ters that we feel bear on the 
main question of the fitness of 
the president for this office.'’ 
Mr Hyde said yesterday. 


At the end of its inquiry 
stage, the committee votes on 
individual articles of Im- 
peachment. These articles are 
then submitted to the House, 
where a simple majority is 
required for confirmation, 
triggering a tr i al. 

An impeachment trial of 
the president then takes place 
in the Senate, presided over 
by the chief justice. A two- 
thirds majority — 67 out of 
the Senate’s 100 members — 
is necessary to remove Mr 
Clinton from office. 

The decision to announce a 
firm timetable for the first 
stage of the process, which 
will take many months if it 
goes the full distance, was in- 
tended to stop the growing 
talk among Democrats of a 
possible quick compromise. 


‘There may be 
other matters that 
we feel bear on the 
main question of 
the president’s 
fitness for office’ 


in which Mr Clinton might es- 
cape with a censure motion 
and other penalties, perhaps 
including a fine. 

Saying that America was “a 
nation of laws not governed 
by opinion polls”, Mr Hyde 
added: "It’s very important 
that we don’t get sidetracked 
by attempts to cut deals or cry 
wolf about partisanship, but 
keep our eye on the balL 
“We're about one mighty 
task and that’s vindicating 
the rule of law.” Quoting 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mr Hyde 
said: "No person is above the 
law and no person Is below 
the law.” 

Attempting to stop any talk 
of an early deal that would 
preempt the impeachment in- 
quiry, Mr Hyde said: “You 
never say never, but I don’t 
know anybody on the commit- 
tee. of the Republican side, 
who Is contemplating any- 
thing remotely close to a 
deaL" 


Mr Hyde said he was not 
seeking to widen the scope of 
the inquiry beyond the 
Lewinsky affair, but he said 
that if Mr Starr submitted 
more information “we cer- 
tainly would take it”. 

The assumption in Wash- 
ington is that the judiciary 
committee will hold public 
hearings, perhaps beginning 
later next month. 

Congress is due to go into 
recess on October 9 to prepare 
for the midterm elections on 
November 3, in which all 
House seats and 34 places in 
the Senate are up for election. 
The new Congress does not 
then formally meet until Jan- 
uary, with the old Congress 
and its committees remaining 
available for recall in the 
interim. 

Less than an hour before 
Mr Hyde’s historic announce- 
ment, Mr Clinton launched a 
fresh attempt to paint his 
Republican opponents as par- 
tisan and out-of-touch with 
public opinion, saying that 
“the only way out” of the con- 
tinuing crisis in Washington 
was to do “what’s best for the 
American people". 

Answering only a single 
question from the press after 
announcing record low pov- 
erty figures, Mr Clinton took 
the opportunity to try to posi- 
tion himself firmly above the 
Increasingly partisan fray on 
Capitol HilL 

"The right thing to do is 
that we all put progress over 
partisanship, people over 
politics, put the American 
poeple first,” Mr Clinton said. 
“The right thing for me to do 
is to do what I am doing. I’m 
working on leading my 
country, and I'm working on 

healing my family " 

Without referring explicitly 
to the Republicans. Mr Clin- 
ton said it was “utterly fool- 
ish” for the country to be- 
come ’’diverted and 
distracted” from its policy 
challenges. 

"The way out, and the only 
way out is for people in Wash- 
ington to do what the folks in 
America want them to do, 
which is to take care of their 
concerns, their children and 
their future, and that’s what I 
intend to do." 



Fate in the 1 
hands of 1 2 
angry allies 



Martin Kettle In Washington 


Congress might extend the inquiry to include Mr Clinton’s 1996 campaign fundraising, a 
move which could drag AX Gore, the vice-president, into the process for the first time 
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DUDLEY OPENS SATURDAY 


release of Bill Clin- 
ton’s videotaped testi- 
mony In the Monica 
Lewinsky case bolstered 
his public standing when 
his job-approval rating was 
sliding, a poll released on 
Wednesday shows. 

Republican leaders in 
Congress may have lost 
ground with the public 
since they released the 


News in brief 

Attempt on 
Hun Sen’s life 

A booby-trap made from 
rocket-propelled grenades ex- 
ploded close to a convoy in 
which the Cambodian leader, 
Hun Sen, was travelling to the 
swearing-in ceremony of new 
MPs at the country’s historic 
Angkor Wat temple. 

He was unhurt but a 12- 
year-old boy was killed and 
three of his family badly In- 
jured.— AP. 

Hurricane arrives 

Hurricane Georges bore down 
on the Florida Keys yester- 
day. as more than a 500,000 
people from as for north as 
Fort Lauderdale were advised 
to evacuate mobile homes and 
low-lying areas. — AP. 

PM back in hotseat 

Norway’s prime minister. 
Kjell Magne Bondevik. 
returned to work yesterday, 
after spending more than 
three weeks on sick leave to 
recover from depression. He 
returns to some tough chal- 
lenges, including building 
support for his minority coali- 
tion's budget proposals. — AP. 

Grave unearthed 

Archaeologists In Peru have 
unearthed the grave of a lead- 
ing general of the Lord of Si- 
pan, a Moche king whose 
1,700-year-old burial site 
forms the richest set of Indian 
graves in the Western hemi- 
sphere. Among the treasures 
found are 90 ceramic jars for 
food and drink, a shield, and 
copper armour and 
weapons. — AP. 

Alaskan windfall 

Every person in Alaska is to 
receive a cheque for Sl.54fl.88 
this year, their share of the 
record dividend that a boom- 
ing stock market is paying 
out on a savings account set 
up in 1976 with the money 
taken from the off companies' 
profits.— AP. 


tape, the poll by the Pew 
Research Centre for the 
People and the Press indi- 
cates. Some Republicans 
thought its release would 
further damage Mr Clin- 
ton’s standing. 

His job-approval rating 
fell to 56 per cent at the 
weekend but was back to 
62 per cent after the video 
was shown. — AP. 


B ill Clinton’S fete 
depends increasingly 
on Capitol H11L As a 
result, the future of 
his p residency may eventu- 
ally rest on a dramatic politi- 
cal numbers game. It may all 
come down to the answer to 
one key question: Where are 
the 12 angry Democrats who 
might be prepared to risk 
their position in their own 
party and to vote for Mr Clin- 
ton’s removal? 

If the Clinton crisis goes the 
fhll distance, the final say will 
rest with the iflO members of 
the Senate. The constitution 
requires the Senate to hear 
the impeachment procedings 
against a president when they 
have been drawn up in the 
lower House of Representa- 
tives, a process that has not 
started yet. A twp-thirds ma- 
jority In the Senate is needed 
for impeachment 
The current Senate has 55 
Republicans and 45 Demo- 
crats. so Mr Clinton’s accus- 
ers must gather all the Repub- 
lican votes and in addition 
persuade 12 Democratic sena- 
tors to give them the 67 votes 
they need to remove him 
Former President Jimmy 
Carter is one of many who be- 
lieves this win not happen. 
Speaking in Atlanta this 
week, he predicted that the 
Republican majority in the 
House would vote for im- 
peachment, but that the 
charges would fan in the 
Senate. 

If there are 12 Democrats 
angry enough to vote against 
Mr Clinton on the basis of the 
Starr Report, then they have 
not yet declared themselves. 
Indeed, not a single Demo- 
cratic senator has called 
for either impeachment or 
resignation. 

So who might vote against 
Mr Clinton? The 12 votes the 
Republicans need could come 
from any of four sometimes 
overlapping groups in the 
Democratic ranks: moral con- 
servatives, women. Southern 
Democrats, and the left 
Mr Clinton has critics and 
enemies in all these groups, 
but he is on stranger grounds 
in the Senate than in the 
House, according to a recent 
survey by the Congressional 
Quarterly magazine. 

Assessing anti-Clinton vot- 
ing on key measures- in 1997, 
it discovered that the House’s 
most “anti-Clinton" Demo- 
crat last year was Congress- 
man Ralph Hall of Texas, who 
voted against Mr Clinton 


73 per cent of the time.The 
most anti-Clinton Democrat 
In the Senate, Fritz Hollings 
of South Carolina. 76. voted 
against the president 25 per 
cent of the time. 

He told a reporter this 
month: “We’re fed up. The be- 
haviour. the dishonesty of the 
president, is unacceptable." 
But Mr Hollings may not be 
there to cast a vote either 
against Mr Clinton or for 
him. He is one of the 16 Demo- 
crats seeking re-election in 
November, and he could lose 
his seat 

The next most "anti-Clin- 
ton" senator, based on 1997 
voting records, would be John 
Breaux of Louisiana. 

But, like Senator Joseph 
Lieberman of Connecticut, 
who launched an attack on 


‘We’re fed up. 
The dishonesty of 
the president is 
unacceptable” 


the president for the 
Lewinsky affair. Mr Breaux is 
a Clinton "new” Democrat. 

Another senator facing re- 
election who might vote 
against Mr Clinton is North 
Dakota’s Byron Dorgan, a 
highly intelligent and tradi- 
tional big government, pro- 
farmer Democrat who op- 
posed foe president on the 
Nafta free trade agreement 
and has consistently takan an 
independent stance on many 
issues. 

Another critic on the left is 
Senator Paid Wellstone of 
Minnesota, who was one of 
the earliest senate Democrats 
to criticise Mr ciintnn for the 
Lewinsky scandaL Yet in nei- 
ther case is it easy to imagine 
this scepticism translating 
into a vote to Impeach. 

A senator about whom the 
White House worries more is 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan of 
New York. This philosopher- 
politician was one of the few 
in his party to support the 
original appointment of a 
special counsel to investigate 
the Whitewater allegations. 

Several women senators 
have criticised Mr Clinton. 
amon g them Barbara Boxer of 
California. Carol Moseley- 
Braun of Illinois and Patty 
Murray of Washington. 

One can certainly find is 
angry Democrats to watch. 
But none seems angry enough 
yet to vote to remove Bill Clin- 
ton from the White House. 
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Midland Bank 


Member HSBC Group 


Midland Bank 

Notice to cardholders 

Midland announces the following 
increase in its interest rates. 
Effective from {and including) 
20 October 1998. 


Midland MasterCard/Visa, 
Combined & Student Accounts 

Monthly 

Interest 

rate 

Up to and including 19/10/98 

1.545% 

20/10/98 onwards 

1.61% 


Terms & Conditions will be varied accordingly with 
effect from the date above 


Midland Sank pic, 27-12 Poultry, London EC2P 
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Kohl spurns 
idea of pact 
with the left 



Ian Traynor in Bonn 


C hancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl said last 
night that he 
would not take 
part in a centrist 
■■grand coalition” of Chris- 
tian and Social Democrats 
(SPD) after Sunday’s general 
election, despite strong evi- 
dence in the opinion polls 
that this is fi rman voters’ 
preferred option and that the 
ballot result could make it 
inevitable. 

The day after suggesting for 
the first time that such a co- 
alition was “possible in prin- 
ciple" — remarks seen in 
Bonn as the chancellor pre- 
paring for the inevitable — 
Mr Kohl said on German tele- 
vision that he wanted no part 
of such a deal 
Declaring that the election 
should produce a “strong gov- 
ernment and a strong opposi- 
tion". he said: ■’That is the 
normal play of the forces. A 
grand coalition would be bad 
for Bonn because no thin g 
would come out of it” 

Mr Kohl has consistently 
derided talk of a deal between 
the two big parties, insisting 
in his campaign that Sun- 
day’s poll presents Germans 
with a clear choice of direc- 


tion — between his centre- 
right coalition of Christian 
Democrats (CDU) and liberals 
2 nd a leftwing government of 
Social Democrats (SPD) and 
Greens eqjoying the tacit sup- 
port of east German former 
communists. 

His challenger. Gerhard 
Schroder, on the other band, 
has repeatedly spoken of his 
readiness to lead a grand co- 
alition if that is dictated by 
the arithmetic of the new par- 
liament. In his ea g ern ess to 
tap the "new centre” and 
avoid alienating the Kohl sup- 
porters he hopes to win over 
to his side, Mr Schrdder 
speaks little of a "red-green" 
government 

Although Mr Kohl, running 
for a record fifth term, and 
Mr SchrOder. seeking to end 
the Social Democrats* 16 
years In opposition, are the 
two candidates for chancellor, 
the closeness of the race and 
the nature of the voting sys- 
tem m ean that the chancellor- 
ship could fall to a third man 
— Wolfgang Schauble, Mr 
Kohl’s deputy. 

Unlike Mr Kohl. Mr Schau- 
ble has deliberately talked up 
his willingness to take part in 
a grand coalition. 

If the SPD emerges as the 
biggest party on Sunday ni g ht , 
Mr Schroder will be chancel- 
lor. But if his majority with 
the Greens is too slim, he will 
negotiate with the CDU on a 
coalition that could make the 
CDU defence minister. Volker 
Rube, vice-chancellor and for- 
eign minister. 

If the CDU emerges as the 
stronger party but is forced to 
bargain with the Social Dem- 
ocrats, Mr Kohl would in all 
likelihood stand down, hand- 
ing the chancellorship to Mr 
Schauble. 

Mr Schrdder may then opt 
to stay in his current post as 
premier of the state of Lower 
Saxony, allowing the SPD 


chairman, Oskar Lafontaine, 
to become vice-chancellor. 

This game of political musi- 
cal chairs and speculation 
over who will get what after 
Sunday has the Bonn political 
class engrossed. 

The antecedents for a suc- 
cessful grand coalition are 
not promising. There has 
only been one in the post-war 
republic, Dor three year after 
1966, when the SPD's Willy 
Brandt exploited it to become 
chancellor in 1969. 

The 1966-69 deal ushered in 
13 years of Social Democratic 
government, the party’s sole 
period in power In Bonn since 
the war. It helps to explain 
why Mr Kohl is so opposed to 
a grand coalition. 

Senior SPD figures say a 
grand coalition will only maice 
sense if both parties can agree 
quickly on a limi ted, if ambi- 
tious, reform programme. 



The Greens’ Jurgen Trittin, campaigning in Hanover, makes a joke of Helmut Kohl’s name, which translates as cabbage photograph- Christian charjsius 
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Don’t act like that here in Malaysia... 


John Sweeney in 

Kuala Lumpur 
reports on his 
chilling discussion 
with a very irate 
and over-adomed 
inspector-general 
of police 
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King makers of 
Germany fight 
to survive poll 


Ian Traynor in Bonn 


A FTER almost 30 unin- 
terrupted years of 
sharing in govern- 
ment, underwritten by only 
the flimsiest of democratic 
mandates. Germany’s Free 
Democrats are struggling 
to maintain their parlia- 
mentary presence and 
claim on cabinet seats. 

For much of the post-war 
period the pivotal third 
force and kingmaker of 
German politics, the liberal 
FDP is fighting for its polit- 
ical life in Sunday’s general 
election. The opinion polls 
show it hovering around 
the 3 per cent needed to 
enter the lower house, the 
Bundestag. 

The FDP has produced 







Hans-Dietrich Genscher: 

18 years as foreign minister 

two of the most formidable 
and Influential German 
politicians of recent 
decades in the shape of 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 
foreign minister for 18 
wars. and Otto von Lambs- 
dnrtT, the ascorbic tormer 
eeonomics minister, both of 
whom arc retiring as MPs. 

But it long ago surren- 
dered Ms third force role to 
the Greens, and lurched to 
the right, narrowing i«* 
scope for forming coali- 
tions with other parties. 

The nearest Germany can 
offer to Thatcherism, the 
FDP preaches unbridled 
support for the free mar- 
ket, Staking out the nw-Uth 
eral ground on economic 
policy , tt has neglected its 
traditional advocacy 
civil liberties. 

In the Bavarian state 
elections “ fortnight ago 
Slumped to 1.7 percent, Jos- 

Inc a third or Its voir, a 
result that augurs ill tor us 
performance on Sunday. 

In the five states that 
comprise farmer east Gii 
many it has no presence at 
all. In west Germany « nn . 
wit!; in four of the n =*«“• 1 s,atef ” 


parliaments and is in coali- 
tion government in two 
states. 

Yet, despite their shrink- 
ing vote and minimal pres- 
ence in state legislatures, 
the liberals have been the 
junior partner in Bonn co- 
alitions since 1969, when 
they went into partnership 
with Willy Brandt's Social 
Democrats (SPD). In 1982 
they crossed the floor, un- 
seating Helmut Schmidt 
and makin g Helmut Kohl 
chancellor. 

Most pundits expect the 
FDP to scrape in by the nar- 
rowest of margins on Sun- 
day. If it fails, Mr Kohl’s 
Christian Democrats (CDU) 
will lose their only obvious 
coalition partner and they 
will be left with only the 
SPD to do deals with. 

The fate of the small par- 
ties is crucial, and the 
Greens, too, are eyeing the 
opinion polls in the hope 
that two or three of their 
leaders could climb into the 
cabinet for the first time. 

Born ont of the student 
tumult of 1968 and the anti- 
nuclear movement of the 
1970s and 1980s. the Greens 
have curbed their radical- 
ism since entering parlia- 
ment In 1983. In their de 
facto leader, Joschka 
Fischer, they have Ger- 
many’s potential next for- 
eign minister, one of the 
most effective performers 
in the Bundestag and a man 
described by Mr Kohl as 
“highly gifted". 

They are virtually as- 
sured of clearing the 5 per 
cent hurdle, but they have 
been on a Kamikaze course 
in recent months, opting 
for such unpopular policies 
as tripling the price of pet- 
rol, rationing holiday- 
makers’ charter flights to 
the sun, and opposing Ger- 
man military engagement 
In peacekeeping abroad. 

As a result, their poll rat- 
ings have slumped from 12 
to 6 per cent. Depending on 
the complexities of the 
count and the resulting 
parliamentary arithmetic, 
the Greens could become 
the junior partner of Ger- 
hard Schroder’s SPD in 
Germany's first centre-left 
coalition. 

If the SPD is the strongest 
party but cannot muster a 
workable Red-Green major- 
ity, sources say, Mr 
Schroder will opt for a cen- 
trist grand coalition with 

the post-Kohl CDU. 

The Greens have seats in 
nil 11 west German state 
narliaments and are in c*> 
Jfltlon governments in four > 


1TH an Arthur 
Daley-style mous- 
tache. a raven-blue 
uniform. his 
shoulders crested with 
crowns, stars, oak-leaves and 
crossed scimitars, the Inspec- 
tor-General of the Malaysian 
police force looked more 
charming than a South Amer- 
ican generalissimo. But not 
very much more. 

’You shut up.” was the 
striking response by Gen 
Abdul Rahim Noor to the mil- 
dest of questions at a press 
conference in Kuala Lumpur 
yesterday, proving that his 
conversation was equally 
seductive. 

The inspector-general had 
been defending his officers' 
arrest of Anwar Ibrahim, Ma- 
laysia's deputy prime minis- 
ter until the start of this 
month, on allegations of 
sodomy. 

Since then Mr Anwar has 
vanished from the face of the 
earth. 

Last Sunday he told 35,000 
people in the capital's Mer- 
deka Square that the country 
was in need of change from 17 
years of rule by the autocratic 
prime minister, Mahathir 
Mohamad. 

That night a snatch squad 
of Malaysia's finest, dressed 
in ninja turtle balaclavas, 
crashed into a press confer- 
ence and spirited away Mr 
Anwar, who has not been 
seen or heard of since. 

He is being held under the 
country's notorious Internal 
Security Act, which allows an 
accused person to be held for 
60 days incommunicado. 

General Rahim told a be- 
mused press conference yes- 
terday that Mr Anwar was 
"safe and sound" and "would 
be given a fair trial, very 


much like the British 
system." 

It was hard to rraaginp 
Tony Blair, on the eve of a 
sticky Labour Party confer- 
ence, having John Prescott 
arrested on charges of bug- 
gery and then the bulky form 
of our deputy prime minister 
vanishing, and I said as 
much. 

*1 think you can come to 
my room." snapped Gen Ra- 
him, bis moustache bris tling 
like a millipede with attitude. 
He then gestured to a fellow 
raven-clad officer “Please ar- 
range him to come to my 
room." 

His "room" didn’t sound 
much fun. 

Gen Rahim went on say 
that Malaysia was a democ- 
racy and that the rule of law 
obtained. 

Others beg to differ. The 
United Nations Special Rap- 
porteur on the Independence 
of the Judiciary in Malaysia. 
Param Cumaraswamy, has 
been sued for libel for sug- 
gesting that the judiciary Is 
less than perfect, a legal 
action that has led to a protest 
from UN secretary-general, 
Kofi Annan. 

I wanted to question Gen 
Rahim about that, but be had 
other ideas. 

’You shut up! You come from 
where?" he asked. 

“The Observer." 

"Enough from you!” 

"You don’t seem to under- 
stand the rules of a press 
conference." 

-•This is a different kind of 
press conference.” Gen Ra- 
him replied, entirely 
truthfully. 

At this point a spotty her- 
bert in a black leather jacket 
with a wire extruding from 
the collar to an earpiece 


Halt to Israeli 
‘germ-war 9 site 


David Sharrock in Jerusalem 


HE Israeli high court 
has ordered the suspen- 
sion of plans to expand a 
top-secret scientific institute 
long suspected of producing 
biological weapons. 

The Israeli government has 
always declined to comment 
on allegations that the Biolog- 
ical Institute in Nes Ziona, a 
dormitory town of 25,000 
people south of Tel Aviv, 
makes biological and chemi- 
cal weapons. 

The town's mayor, Yossi 
Shevo, said yesterday that the 
court had approved an agree- 
ment he had won from the 
government that the 14-acre 
expansion must await an in- 
dependent environmental im- 
pact study. 

But the the office of the 
prime minister. Binyamin 
Netanyahu, said the project 
was only on hold until a state 
defence'agency had reviewed 
the institute’s own study. 

In his petition to the court 
Mr Shevo wrote that the insti- 
tute conducted research _ “in 
the area of biological 


weapons" and manufactured 
“violent bacteria, which con- 
stitute a danger to the lives of 
the people living in the vicin- 
ity- of the institute". 

He said the claims were 
based on unattributed foreign 
reports. 

In its written response to 
the court, the justice ministry 
described the foreign press 
reports as inaccurate but 
refused to say what the inac- 
curacies were, “for reasons of 
security". 

It said it was prepared to 
give details to the judges be- 
hind closed doors. 

Yossi M elm an, a journalist 
writing on Israeli Intelligence 
for the daily Hebrew news- 
paper Ha'aretz, sai± "It is ac- 
cepted in the international in- 
telligence community that the 
institute in Nes Ziona manu- 
factures biological weapons.” 

Fifteen years ago the Insti- 
tute’s deputy director, Mar- 
cus Klingberg. was sentenced 
to 20 years in jail for passing 
state secrets to the Soviet 
Onion. Last week, aged 80, he 
was released on health 
grounds hut be is under 24- 
hour surveillance. 



The inspector-general of police explains to the correspondent how to behave at a press conference photograph, ed wra> 


started tugging on my arm. 

"Why did the UN secretary- 
general . . .’ 

‘1 can be tough, you know," 
said Gen Rahim. 

Spotty Herbert tugged and 
tugged. 


. . this is in timida tion.* I 
said, but then obeyed his com- 
mand and fell silent. In Ma- 
laysia's pseudo-democracy, 
they have ways of making 
you shut up. 

The international press 


goes where the action is. And 
that’s one reason the Malay- 
sian authorities don't want 
them here. 

Dr Mahathir must believe 
the journalists and television 
crews here to cover the chal- 


lenge to his rule are rooting 
for his overthrow. 

“Do you want a repeat of 
Jakarta here? 

"Well, the foreign press 
would have a field day." Gen 
Rahim said. 
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Nato 
talks 
tough ta 
Serbia 


Martin Walker in Brussels 


ATO began gather- 
ing its warplanes 
again yesterday 
Tor another threat- 
ened strike against 
Serb forces In Kosovo, and 
issued a new warning of im- 
minent military action 
backed by the legal mandate 
of this week's United Nations 
Security Council demand for 
a ceasefire. 

'There is no more time for 
[military] exercises, we have 
got to get the ammunition 
ready,” said the British De- 
fence Secretary. George 
Robertson. But. once again. 
Nato's rhetoric and Its proofs 
of military readiness were 
softened by a dispute on 
whether and when to use it. 

The secretary -general. Ja- 
vier Soiana, said after the 
Actwarn (activation warning) 
decision was taken yesterday: 
“Let me stress that the use of 
force will require further de- 
cisions by the North Atlantic 
CounciL” 

Mr Soiana. intent on herd- 
ing the allies towards a deci- 
sion, told them angrily of a 
senior Serb official boasting 
of their cat-and-mouse game 


with Nato, deliberately fine- 
tuning their aggression with 
the joke “just one village a 
day keeps Nato away”. 

The German defence minis- 
ter. Volker Ruhe, who in- 
sisted that Nato's credibility 
was on the line, demanded an 

I endof-the- month rtaariUnw for 
Serbia to stop Its attacks in 
Kosovo. 

The Impact of winter on the 
refugees meant Nato had no 
time to lose. “Belgrade is 
clearly conducting a war 
against its own people," he 
said. 

The German foreign minis- 
ter. Klaus Kinkel, said the UN 
resolution did not yet provide 
the direct legal basis for mili- 
tary action, “although it is 
very, very close". 

The North Atlantic CounciL 
Nato's political authority, ap- 
proved the issuing of an acti- 
vation warning for both a lim- 
ited air action and a phased 
air campaign. 

It authorises Nato com- 
manders to identify targets 
including aircraft and ships, 
for strikes. The action could 
begin with a warning salvo of 
cruise missiles and escalate 
to bombing waves by hun- 
dreds of planes. 

Nato target-planners have 
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Kosovo guerrillas parade in Ti rana yesterday at the funeral of Ahmet iframriq i, defence minister of their self-styled gov ernmen t, killed by gunmen on Monday photograph-, arben cbj 


identified 180 anti-aircraft 
sites around Belgrade whose 
neutralisation would be a top 
priority to permit further 
attacks with impunity. 

“There are a number of mil- 
itary options we can take that 
might not necessarily In the 
early stages mean the use of 
ground troops,” Mr Robert- 


son gflid “Before this, frankly 
the use of force on its own 
without a political process 
might well have led to a Viet- 
nam-type swamp. 

“But now that both sides 
know they cannot win this 
particular conflict, the threat 

of force is much more mean- 
ingful to President Milo- 


sevic, and either he negoti- 
ates or he faces pretty dire 
consequences.” 

Nato officials claimed that 
Wednesday's mandatory UN 
resolution and Nato’s latest 
threat to intervene would end 
the three months of hesitation 
by the international commu- 
nity during which Serb 


attarirs have intensified and 
up to 300,000 civilians have 
fled their homes. 

The allies are divided, how- 
ever, on what would consti- 
tute sufficient legal grounds 
for intervening in Kosovo, 
which is a province of Serbia 
in the Yugoslav federation. 
The UN resolution does not 


explicitly authorise force. 
Some allies say a further rul- 
ing by the Security Council 
would be required before 
Nato could legally act, but 
others, including Britain and 
the US, argue that the allies 
already have a right to 
intervene. 

A new excuse for delay has 


been offered by the six-day 
Balkan tour by the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees, 
Sadako Ogata, which began 
yesterday with a meeting 
with President Milosevic. 

Some Nato members want 
to await her report on the 
refugees before considering 
further action. 



Former bodyguard fuels rumours of safe haven in France for Russian president 

Yeltsin ready for the worst 


Brussels reels from 
endless scandals 
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James Meek In Moscow 


P RESIDENT Boris 
Yeltsin's disgraced 
former bodyguard 
Alexander Korzha- 
kov added bis voice 
yesterday to rumours that 
Russia’s first family is pre- 
paring a safe haven abroad in 
the event of a sudden, early 
change in the presidency. 

With the country's eco- 
nomic crisis worsening 
hourly, attention has been 
distracted from the past 
month's huge shifts in power, 
which leave Mr Yeltsin vul- 
nerable and Ignored. The cen- 
tral bank warned yesterday 
that inflation could reach 
450 per cent by the end of the 
year. 

The prime minister, Yev- 
geny Primakov, has baffled 
observers by setting three 
wildly different teams to 
work on contradictory' eco- 
nomic programmes. But with 
prices soaring and the first 
snows of winter about to fall, 
it Is easy to forget that few of 
the MPs who voted for Mr Pri- 
makov expected him to flx the 
economy. Many see his main 
task as a pathfinder for the 
leader to replace Mr Yeltsin. 

General Korzhakov is 
thought to retain good con- 
tacts in the security services. 
Yesterday he backed repons 
in the Russian and Western 
media that Chateau de la Gar- 
oupe, a villa near Nice valued 
at between Ffr25 million 
(£2.73 million) and FTr55 mil- 
lion. had been bought by. or 
for. the Yeltsin family. The 
president's daughter and 



Chateau de 1a Garoupe photograph; country ufe picture library 


aide, Tatiana Dyachenko, is 
said to have acquired a large 
house in the German resort of 
Garni isch-Partenkirchen. 

Asked about the report the 
presidential press service 
said it had no knowledge of 
such a purchase. But a repor- 
ter for the Moskovsky Komso- 
molets newspaper who visited 
the bouse last month found a 
letter from a Munich firm of 
chandelier-makers sticking 
out of the letterbox, addressed 
to Ms Dyachenko. 

In another curious episode, 
the president's grandson, also 
called Boris, unexpectedly 
broke off his studies at Mos- 
cow's prestigious MGIMO in- 
stitute for future diplomats a 
few days after matriculating. 
The newspaper said he was 
returning to England, where 
he attended expensive private 
schools, to study. 

At the moment Mr Yeltsin 
has no need and almost cer- 


tainly no inclination to move 
abroad. But his family’s prep- 
arations for an overseas life 
attest to a growing fear for 
their futures. 

Since the latest economic 
crisis began last month, Mr 
Yeltsin has shied away from 
serious involvement In affiurs 
of state. 

His spokesman, Sergei 
Yastrzhembsky, was a major 
public figure who aggres- 
sively put out the message 
that Mr Yeltsin was alert and 
in charge. His replacement. 
Dmitri Yakushkin. Is more 
defensive. 

“The president should have 
a right to a private life,” he 
said in a television interview 
on Wednesday. “We don't 
live in America, thank God.” 

Mr Primakov said yester- 
day that Mr Yeltsin had not 
sanctioned the previous gov- 
ernment's decision on August 
17 to simultaneously devalue 


‘I don’t want to 
frighten the West 
with words 
about default, 
but Western 
financial 
organisations 
must remain 
loyal* 

Alexander 

Shokhin 

the rouble an d stage a partial 
default on foreign debts. 

He meant it as an attack on 
his predecessor's handling of 
the crisis, but perhaps delib- 
erately, he also let slip how 
little Mr Yeltsin was capable 
of wielding power in those 
crucial days. 

Yesterday was another day 
of contradictory pronounce- 
ments from a government 
whose members and Ideas are 
coalescing with agonising 
slowness. 

The three teams Mr Prima- 
kov has set up to produce an 
economic rescue package are 
supposed to synthesize their 
plans for a presentation on 
Tuesday. But all three, led by 
the Gorbachev-era central 
planner Yuri Maslyukov. the 
half-hearted economic liberal 
Alexander Shokhin, and Mr 
Primakov himself, appear to 
be labouring under the Illu- 
sion that because the Interna- 


tional Monetary Fond felled 
when it dictated terms to Rus- 
sia, it wifi, let Russia dictate 
terms to it. 

Yesterday the central bank 
chief; Victor Gerashchenko, 
said that “greedy and intrac- 
table" foreign hanks risked 
getting no compensation for 
the money they lost in Rus- 
sia’s default hut then ac- 
knowledged that Russia 
needed foreign loans. 

Mr Shokhin adopted the 
same threatening-pleading 
tone. “X don't want to frighten 
the West with words about de- 
fault on sovereign debt but 
Western financial organisa- 
tions must remain loyaL" 

The Russian government 
only makes sense if it is seen 
as ideologically riven but po- 
litically strong. It includes a 
broad range of industrial lob- 
byists and regional leaders. ' 

Mr Primakov is expected to 
supervise Mr Yeltsin’s even- 
tual replacement by one of 
two authoritarian, interven- 
tionist and moderately na- 
tionalist leaders, each tacked 
by a business clique and each 
courting support in the West 

They are the right-le aning 
governor of Krasnoyarsk, Al- 
exander Lebed, and the left- ; 
leaning mayor of Moscow. | 
Yuri Luzhkov. , 

Mr Lebed is only likely to 
gain power through the ballot 
box. But there Is alternative 
route for Mr Luzhkov: as 
prime minister under the rad- 
ically amended constitution 
being proposed by the Duma 
to reduce the presidency to a 
figurehead. Backing this con- 
stitution could be the govern- 
ment's most Important role. 


Martin Walker in Bnmeta 


T HE image of a cod 
and incorruptible 
Brussels bureaucracy 
has seldom taken so 
many simultaneous wound- 
ing blows as it has this week. 

First there was the demand 
by tiie European parliament's 
budget control commission 
that the director-general of 
administration, Stefan 
Schmidt be fired. It accused 
him of conducting internal in- 
quiries that were so close to a 
whitewash Ms office had “lost 
all credibility". 

Then the parliament made 
a related threat — to withhold 
approval for the discharge of 
the 1996 EU budget until the 
European Commission came 
clean on the scandal of 
gi-5 mfliin n in humanitarian 
aid destined for Rwanda and 
Burundi which appears to 
have gone missing. ! 

Next, in a further scandal, 
£40 million has gone adrift 
from the MED programme, 
designed to build relations be- 
tween the EU and its neigh- 
bours along the Mediterra- 
nean coastline. 

An outraged report from 
the parliament says: “In 26 
cases, the Commission's fi- 
nancial controllers have 
refused information or access 
to relevant documents or that 
they have not been able to lo- 
cate the partners associated 
with these projects." 

Then it was decided to can- 
cel this year's Concours 
exam, which is used to select 
200 Eurocrats from the 51^000 

ambitious young entrants. 


- The . commisskm -accepted 
the evidence of widespread 
pitfjiHng and advance leaking 
of the questions. 

But all of this paled before 
the extraordinary perfor- 
mance of the official spokes- 
man for the former French 
prime minister Edith Cres- 
son, now the EU commis- 
sioner for research and 
education. 

jimmy Jamar tried to de- 
fend Ms Cresson from ques- 
tions about her relations with 


It emerged that Ms 
Cresson’s dentist 
also acted as her 
private astrologer 


a 70-year-old dentist from her 
home town who had been 
found lucrative contracts 
with the Commission. 

“My God, you cannot ex- 
pect me to go into matter of 
private life. Have we not 
learned enough from the em- 
barrassments across the At- 
lantic?" Mr Jamar said, un- 
wisely drawing comparisons 
to the Clinton-Lewinsky 

affair 

The questions about the 
dentist, Rene Berthelot, origi- 
nally had nothing to do with 
sex. They related to why he 
had been hired by the Com- 
mission to co-ordinate the 
HU’S research Into the Aids 
virus. j 

It has also emerged that he 
acted as Ms Cresson' s private 1 
astrologer. - 


.“This has absolutely notte 
ihg to do with the the Ferry- 
lux aflfeir," Mr . Tamar then in- 
sisted, making matters worse. 
The Perrylux affair lies at the 
heart of the scandals of the 
missing money for Rwanda 
and Burundi and the MED 
project 

Until he switched to the 
Aids research, Mr Berthelot 
had worked for Perrylux. the 
Luxembourg arm of George 
Perry, a contractor whom the 
Cammislon has used for 25 
years. 

Mr Perry has other compa- 
nies in the European Union, 
but their commission con- 
tracts have been suspended. 
Most of the parliament's 
anger is directed at the cam- 
mission’s lack of documenta- 
tion and openness. 

Claiming to be under- 
staffed, the commission sub- 
contracts most its aid and de- 
velopment work to groups 
such as Oxfem and Medeclns 
sans Frontieres, or to agen- 
das like Perrylux. 

The aggrieved Mr Perry, 
whose dossier the oommisl- 
son has forwarded to the 
fraud squad of the Luxem- 
bourg police, insists on his 
innocence and probity. 

He says be was only doing 
what the commission wanted: 
getting around staffing rules 
by providing temporary staff 
to the commission whose sal- 
aries were then paid from the 
humanitarian budget 
This also involved, it is 
claimed, doing favours for In- 
fluential Eurocrats, such as 
finding jobs and salaries for 
their children, wives, friends 
and lovers. 
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Feeding our 
fantasies 


Herr 

Mitftel 

Europa 

Consistently underrated, not least by 
the Tories and their press allies, the German 
chancellor may yet pull it off in the weekend’s 
elections and remain in office. Win or lose, his 
legacy to his country and to Europe is huge. 
Ian Traynor and Martin Walker assess 
a political giant. 


JJJS S|J‘n E’S history man 
hustings. 
? stump 
Kohl 
friends 
s alike to 
a rambling tour of the 16 
years of his chancellorship, 
years during which the world 
turned. Der EJefant, the 19- 
stone colossus, fighting for his 
life with an energy to make 
younger men tremble, is one 
of the great victors of the cold 
war. And to listen to him at 
one of the hundreds of elec- 
tion rallies across Germany 
he has addressed in recent 
weeks, you could be deceived 
into believing it was still rag- 
ing. He often impresses his 
audiences but are they in a 
mind to reward past perfor- 
mance rather than Gerhard 
Schroder's future promise? 

Kohl's personal contribu- 
tion to the history of bis times 
is immense and the judgment 
bears emphasising, given his 
reputation, especially in 
Britain, where evaluations of 
Germany are still so tainted. 
Despite the achievements — 
leading the Christian Democ- 
rats. Germany's natural party 
of government, for 25 years or 
exactly half the post-war 
period, winning four federal 
elections in a row becoming 
prime minister of the 
Rhineland Palatinate at the i 
tender age of 39. pushing I 
through German unification, 
integrating Europe and dri- 
ving the single currency’ past 
the point of no return — Kohl 
has been consistently under- 
rated, disparaged, and 
laughed at, both at home and 
abroad. Almost invariably, he 
has had the last laugh. 

When he became Chancel- 
lor In October 1982, the guf- 
faws were audible even inside 
his own conservative camp. 
Following the stern sophisti- 
cation of the Intellectual SPD 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, 
how could such a parochial, 
compulsive over-eater lead 
Germany? Franz -Josef 

Strauss, the charismatic, com- 
bative Bavarian leader, fhn- 
oied he couid outwit Kohl and 
usurp his position. He got his 


comeuppance. Christian 
Democrat grandees and dis- 
gruntled backbenchers 
attempted to depose Kohl. 
They were slapped down ruth- 
lessly and cunningly by a 
leader who appeared avuncu- 
lar and disarming but who 
had become a master of politi- 
cal Intrigue. 

Mikhail Gorbachev and 
Francois Mitterrand, Mar- 
garet Thatcher and Jacques 
Delors all committed the car- 
dinal mistake of underesti- 
mating the cunning and 
unshiftable strategic purpose 
of the man. He imposed his 
authority on Europe by bro- 
kering .the. deal to win Mrs 
Thatcher her famous “I want 
my money back" rebate. At £2 
billion a year; most of It paid 
by Germany Kohl finally 
Judged the constant ftass not to 
be worth the bother an d an 
acceptable price to secure 
Britain in Europe. Kohl 
played the role of the good 
German, staunch ally the 
European power prepared to 
open its wallet to find a solu- 
tion. But he put German inter- 
ests first in the crisis of 
1989-90, when he defied Mitter- 
rand and Thatcher to ensure 
that the fell of the Berlin Wall 
would reunify his country in 
1 that defining moment the 
Chancellor the Great Euro- 
pean, perhaps the Last Euro- , 
pean, ruddy ignored the rest 
of Europe. 

Just after the Wall fell. Mit- 
terrand flew to East Beilin to 
assure the East Germans that 
France still wanted their state 
to exist and to Moscow to per- 
suade Gorbachev that a 
united Germany would be too 
big and potent a neighbour 
Mitterrand asked Mrs 
Thatcher to use ber influence 
with Gorbachev. Margaret 
Thatcher was famously not a 
friend, vlsceraily suspicious 
of the Germans and not both- 
ering to hide that she (bund 
the chancellor risible and 
insufferable. Equally appalled 
at the thought of a united Ger- 
many she was on the phone to 
President Bush, in a vain 
attempt to win his veto of 
such a transformation of 


Europe’s balance of powerfl). 

Too late Kohl had already 
prepared the way On a boat on 
the river Rhine in May 1989, 
□early six months before, 
Kohl had secured President 
Bush’s support for “a Ger- 
many whale and free in a 
Europe whole and free”(2). 
Later that summer Kohl took 
Gorbachev for an evening 
stroll in the gardens of the 
Bonn Chancery to look at the 
Rhine, and told the Soviet 
leader that German unifica- 
tion was flowing as nnstop- 
pably as the riven Kohl turned 
and waited for Gorbachev to 
protest He did not 
. - Then in April after the Wall 
came down, he and Mitter- 
rand sent a joint letter to the 
European Council saying it 
was time “to take further deci- 
sive steps towards European 
Union." the letter that became 
the basis for the Maastricht 
Treaty Kohl understood Mit- 
terrand’s alarm at the new 
economic and political weight 
of a unified Germany and 
offered EMU. economic and 
monetary union, to submerge 
the dominant Deutschmark 
into a new single currency 
which France would co-man- 
age(3). Mitterrand, who used 
the melaphor of the Lil- 
liputians binding Gullivei; 

1 wanted to enmesh the new 
Germany in a vast web of 
Euro-institutions. A single 
currency and the political and 
foreign policy constraints of a 
European Union were Mitter- 
rand's price for a unified Ger- 
many 

T HIS Kohl was 
happy to pay A 
boy during the 
war; he remem- 
bered the devasta- 
tion of Germany 
In 1945 and liked to remind 
successive American presi- 
dents of his dependence on 
American food parcels. For 
Kohl the integration of 
Europe was “a question of 
war or peace in the 21st cen- 
tury’^. This was not simply 
a matter of reassuring Ger- 
many’s smaller and weaker 
neighbours in the European 



i&i on the 
On th 
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i'g? treats 
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Union. “Germany has an ele- 
mentary national interest in 
all of ber neighbours becom- 
ing members of the union,” 
his speech went on, recognis- 
ing the unified Germany bad 
new neighbours to the east, 
Poland and what was then still 
Czechoslovakia, which might 
also join the EU and the Nato 
alliance. It's his strategic han- 
dling of the aftermath of Ger- 
man unification that fully 
establishes Kohl's place in his- 
tory Re-shaped Europe, its 
centre of gravity shifting 
from Western Europe to Mat- 
tel Europa, is very much his 
vision. 

But now be faces a domestic 
electoral test Credit where 
credit’s due, say the people, 
whether they are going to vote 
for Kohl's Christian Democ- 
rats or not. His place in the 
history books is assured. But 
all this talk about Europe and 
history and the woiicC they 
ask? Shouldn’t he be concen- 
trating a bit more on Ger- 


many's domestic problems? 
Isn’t that why we elect chan- 
cellors? The price to be paid 
for Kohl’s achievements is 
still being reckoned. The cost 
of absarbingEastGermany; at 
$100 billion a year throughout 
this decade, has not just 
drained the budget and locked 
Germany into a high tax sys- 
tem. It has also foreclosed the 
traditional German strategy 
of solving Europe’s problems 
with Deutschmarks. A strait- 
ened Germany can no longer 
afford to be the solution of 
last resort and so the good 
German is now demanding a 
Thatcher style rebate of his 
own from Brussels. 

So it is less the power of the 
unified Germany than the 
costs of paying for it that have 
made Kohl into the leader of a 
Germany that can say No — as 
he exercised his veto against 
more majority voting rules for 
the European Union during 
the Amsterdam Treaty negoti- 
ations. The new budgetary 


realities and the high taxes 
that drain German enterprise, 
along with Kohl’s refusal to 
copy Mrs Thatcher's assault 
on the trade unions, have left 
Germany with another 
legacy: double digit unem- 
ployment 

E urope has paid 
Kohl’s price, too. 
The recession of 
the early 1990s was 
worsened, if not 

caused, by the high 
German interest rates 
required to finance East Ger- 
manyfS). Bosnia paid for the 
new Germany’s first flurry 
into assertive diplomacy 
insisting that Europe recog- 
nise the independence of Croa- 
tia and Slovenia. This was the 
decision that formally that 
broke up Yugoslavia. Ameri- 
can sources now grumble that 
Germany is at it again In 
Kosovo, with the new head of 
the federal intelligence service 
Hans Jorg Gieger secretly sup- 


plying the Kosovo Liberation 
Army Germany's assertive 
policies in the Balkans, which 
have helped break the old taboo 
against German troops being 
deployed abroad, point to the 
nagging concern about Kohl's 
new Germany after Kohl leaves 
the scene. The good German 
has built the most powerful 
state in a transformed Euro- 
pean continent that he has 
shaped. In the hands or a bad 
German, or a figure less sensi- 
tive to French concerns and 
less assiduous in mollifying 
the Americans and less 
aftfected by the memories of 
1945. Kohl’s Germany could 
become something alarming. 

The triumph of unification 
also laid the seeds of his great- 
est failure. During the boom 
which followed unification he 
was allowed to avoid and then 
delay the structural changes in 
Germany needed to equip the 
country to face the years ahead 
confidently rather than fear- 
fully Instead, he focused almost 


exclusively on Maastricht 
Europe and the single currency 
By dint of sheer willpower and 
commitment, he has pushed 
events to the point where the 
euro will be launched on Janu- 
ary i under a German EU presi- 
dency whether he is still 
Chancellor or not There, for 
the economic and political his- 
torians of Europe in the first 
two decades of the twenty-first 
century to appraise, is Kohl's 
achievement 


Source*: (1) Margaret Thatcher, 
Downing Street Years, 1993; (2) 
Martin Walker, The Cold War A 
History, 1 993; (31 Der Spiegel. 
February 27, 1998; ( 4 ) Speech to 
the Catholic University of Louvain, 
Frankfurter AMgemeine Zeitung, 
February 3 1996: (S) Bernard 
Connolly, The Rotten Heart of 
Europe: The Dirty War for Europe's 

Money, 1996. 
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H EROIC bureaucrats 
fight a desperate 
battle to save the BBC 
from a demented one-man 
mission of destruction 
being waged by John 
Humphrys. When on yester- 
day’s Today programme, Mr 
Humphrys invited inventor 
Dave Melton to demonstrate 
his automatic fire extin- 
guisher. the latter held a 
cigarette lighter to the de- 
vice — not the large tube 
Installed In many buildings, 
but a tiny demo model. It 
duly fired gas at the flame, 
and a little crack (Imag ine a 
beer can opening) was 
heard. All seemed well until 
the programme ended, 
when Mr Humphrys was 
met at the studio door by 
two panic stricken BBC offi- 
cials. who rebuked him for 
encouraging the 
“explosion” without hav- 
ing first filled in the correct 
forms. Mr Humphrys 
seemed to be enjoying the 
joke, newsroom staff relate, 
until the moment he real- 
ised they were serious. 

Then voices were raised. 
Today editor Rod Llddle 
suggested John give a urine 
sample. The presenter 
agreed, so long as he could 
pour it over their heads. At 
this the officials withdrew, 
but later in the day. with 
furious memos flying con- 
cerning the failure to take 
the proper course of action 
(immediate evacuation), 
staff were dispatched across 
London to find Mr Melton 
and discover whether lives 
were at risk. At time of writ- 
ing. there Is no firm news. 
Our prayers are with all 
BBC news staff. 


M eanwhile, the Vi- 
tesse kettle from in- 
augural sponsor Te- 
fal has been Installed and Is 
working well. In a bid to 
solve the problem of the ab- 
surdly short electrical lead, 
my colleague Simon Bowers 
has asked our electricians 
for an extension lead. This 
may happen, apparently, 
but not yet: they must carry 
out a health and safety In- 
spection for "the proposed 
kettle site”. Simon is told, 
before handing over the 
extension. 


T ODAY'S sponsor, as 
you will have noted 
from the logo above, is 
the whisky distiller Laph- 
roalg. Six bottles of its 10- 
year-old Single Islay Malt 
have arrived, and without 
opening any of them, 1 can 
state that this Is a malt to 
which whisky drinkers 
eventually graduate. Islay’s 
rugged environment, abun- 
dance of natural resources 
and temperate climate play 
an Integral role in the cre- 
ation of this brand. Laph- 

roaig the distinctive 

malt for the discerning pal- 
ate. Go on. treat yourself to 
a bottle today! 


T HE renaissance of New 
Labour's democratic 
instincts, celebrated 
here yesterday with news 
that tiie conference ban on 
Red Pepper has been res- 
cinded. proves short-lived. 
Now Socialist Worker, 
which has always attended 
before, has been banned. 
“We don't let In our politi- 
cal enemies,” a Labour 
spokesman tells the paper. 
Very 1 courageous. Very 
Third Way. 


I N late news from the 
BBC. the red alert is 
over. Officials have 
tracked down Mr Melton at 
an inventors' exhibition at 
the Barbican, and learnt 
that the lethal gas is CEA 
410. an inhalant used in 
asthma sprays. The amount 
sprayed into the studio, wc 
gather, was 0.8 grams. An- 
other 69 .909.2 grams of CEA 
410. and it might have been 
serious. Thank God. Shaves 
come little closer than that. 


I N more late news, the 
kettle has been confis- 
cated. An electrician has 

Just tamed up to remove it. 
on the grounds that It must 
receive a PAT — " “portable 
appliance test” — before 
nse. (What they don’t know 
is that Tefal sent two ket- 
tles: theother one, in white 
with lilac handles, is now in 
a place of safety, and will 
not be yielded to anyone 
without a struggle.) You sec, 
John Humphrys. yon don't 
have to work at the BBC to 
have a little harmless fan. 



Knowing me, knowing you, knowing 
Nicole Kidman in the nude. It’s fame 



I HAD been under the im- 
pression that film stars 
quit Hollywood for the 
theatre in order to prove that 
they can act It is a high-risk 
strategy to prove they can 
pass off a convincing impres- 
sion of a made-up person 
without the assistance of soft, 
focus, studio publicity andf 
limitless takes. Like John 
Major with his soap box, a 
movie actress takes to file 
stage hoping her raw talent 
will emerge as unarguable. 
Anyway. I’d thought that was 
the whole point, but 
apparently not. 

“It's theatrical Viagra," 
was the Daily Telegraph’s 
verdict on The Blue Room, 
which opened in London on 
Tuesday. “I had eyes only for 
Nicole Kidman,” pants the 
critic. "Eyes on stalks, in 
fact. She’s drop dead gor- 
geous. bewitchingly ador- 
able, and unfortunately she 
doesn’t get her kit off nearly 
as often as her co-star." The 
vision of Ms Kidman with her 
hand in her knickers, we 
learn, “will haunt my fanta- 
sies for months'*. 

The man from the Express 
tells us he thought he had 
gone to paradise for a couple 
of hours. Ms Kidman is "eye- 
sockingly, jaw-droppingly, 
head -swimmingly gorgeous”. 
As an afterthought, he 
remembers to ask. "But can 
the woman act?" He feels she 
can. “First things first,” 
writes the Mail. Ms Kidman 
“is stunning”. The London 
Evening Standard pants: “We 
knew she wasn’t fat, we knew 
she'd look pretty good, but 
this!" I am sorry to have to 
report that this last writer Is 
a woman. She spent much of 
the performance craning to 
see if the actress had any 
cellulite. “None'’, she 
swoons, delirious. 

If Nicole Kidman imagined 
her part in a small London 


stage play might lead her to 
be judged as a actress Instead 
of a sex symbol, the plan has 
somewhat backfired. What 
preoccupied the critics was 
not that the star' could act in 
real life, but that she could 
look as fetching Of the .'flesh 
as she. does in tipelinovies — 
evidently a, -ororejim portent 
achievement Here is an odd 
situation, one' white a glam- 
our-girl celebritygbas ;been 
hyped into a metfrcelebrity 
glamour girl by th<£very crit- 
ics who like to pride them- 
selves on their indifference to 
such things. And the public 
cannot even go and see Ms 
Kidman’s lovely body- for 
themselves, as.the^play sold 
out months ago. ; 

So the review* are not 
much use to anybody, except 
insofar as the criticq feel they 
have found something out for 
us. They have delved bene&th 
the facade of Came to emerge 
with the startling revelation 
that a well-known sex symbol 
really is very sexy. All the 
reviewers took care to point 
out that they realise celebrity 
can be a powerful thing — we 
bid boys know a thing or two 
about celebs, my dear! — and 
seem to suppose that Ijy dem- 
onstrating an awareness of 
this fact they obviously can- 
not be susceptible to it 

This kind of self delusion 
about celebrity is remarkably 
common at present It Is in- 
creasingly said that glamour 
has become a devalued cur- 
rency, now that. Wbhre all 
read about Max Clifford, be- 
come adept at dismantling PR 
exercises, and understood the 
commercial commodity of 
publicity. 

The stars’ spin doctors and 
media manipulations have 
been exposed, and so we see 
their clients for what they 
really are — no more or less 
extraordinary than you or 
me. We may find their hype 


diverting, but we judge them 
on their merits. 

Jay Mclnemey was the lat- 
est commentator to make this 
claim, when his new novel 
was published last month. He 
said we'd come a long way 
since the 80s. when he be- 
came famous, for writing 
about the .celebrity party 
scene in New York. Hie is 
writing about that world 
again in the hew novel, but 
he thinks we’re reading it 
differently. Celebrity wor- 
ship is basically harmless 
now, he said, because it's so 
knowing. 

This is the. argument that 
cites columns in Sunday sup- 
plements which ask of celeb- 
rities, “What Are They Fam- 
ous For?”, as evidence of our 
sophisticated Immunity to 
hype. What this allegedly ir- 
reverent' approach actually 
does is at best expose a half- 
truth — yes, Tara Palmer- 
Tompkinson is Just a rich 
socialite: yes, models are 
quite thick and take heroin — 
whilst actually magnifying 
the importance, and thus 
power, of its "targets”. In 
supposedly exposing the 
doubtful merit of celebrities' 
tome, all we really do Is feed 
crur own fascination, while 
pretending to ourselves that 
we have got the better of 
them. 

S O theatre critics can 
flatter themselves that, 
unlike poor film buffs, 
they have seen the “real” 
Nicole Kidman — but this 
releases them from the 
requirement to examine her 
worth as an actress, and 
grants a licence to treat her 
like a sex symbol in a 
tongues-out, drooling manner 
no film critic would dare at- 
tempt. Those critics at The 
Blue Room presumably con- 
sider themselves more 
sophisticated than tbe 


schmucks who queue up out- 
side film premieres to 
glimpse their idols in the 
flesh. In truth, they differ 
only in their willingness to 
admit why they are there. 

Anyone tempted to buy the 
Jay Maine rney line on celeb- 
rity worship should, .have 
been in Ibiza last month for 
the Radio 1 weekend. ; The 
station bad shipped out'DJs 
to play live from the island’s 
clubs, and most of Britain’s 
nightclub and music business 
had come along for a few 
nights of ton. These were 
hype-literate industry insid- 
ers whose very purpose of 
existence is no n chal an t cool, 
and who were Just like, you 
know, going for the laugh. 

Ibiza that _ weekend 
equalled the social neurosis 
of a university freshers’ 
week. People who normally 
consider Radio 1 .a joke were 
dinging on at parties, half- 


mad with sleep deprivation, 
too scared to go to bed in case 
Zoe Ball turned up after 
they'd left, and everyone else 
therefore bad a better time. A 
rumour that someone had 
briefly run into Zoe’s boy- 
friend, whose name no one 
could ever remember, would 
plunge them into new anxi- 
eties of despair. 

At the airport coming 
home. I bumped into a couple 
of club promoters. They ex- 
plained they'd been “hanging 
out with the Radio 1 crew”. 
What, I. wondered, had they 
thqugbt of the Radio 1 show 
at Space? “Well," admitted 
one, “actually, we wimped 
out of Space and went to 
bed.” His colleague spun 
round, stricken. “No we 
didn't!" he cried, nudging fu- 
riously. “We were up to no 
good with Pete Tong. At his 
villa." His colleague recov- 
ered himself quickly. “That’s 
right. Yeah, we were with 
Pete Tong. I remember now.” 


Blame the 
Women 



I T seems a long time ago 

now thgt TTITlar v ffl mtrm 

warned of a “vast right- 
wing conspiracy” out to de- 
stroy her husband. We’ve all 
learned so much more since 
then, most of it in toe-curling 
detail Still, the First Lady's 
notion of a rightwing persecu- 
tion seems to have held up 
remarkably weH Kenneth 
star r has wn iw^ emerged as a 
latter-day puritan, his aco- 
lytes — their voices heard off- 
camera. prodding and probing 
without respite — practitio- 
ners of an eerie new sexual 
McCarthylsnr “Are you now 
or have yon ever been in con- 
tact with the genitalia of an- 
other person?" 

Faced with this enemy, the 
liberal-left ban (after some ini- 
tial panic and confusion) real- 
ised whose side it’s on. The 
global glitterati and irrfefligen- 
tsia — from Carlos Fuentes to 
Gerard Depardieu, Peter Ga- 
briel to Desmond Tutu — lined 
up for Bill Clinton. condemn- 
ing Starr as a '.‘fanatical prose- 
cutor” in a letter to Wednes- 
day’s Le Monde. Fifteen, 
leading US women's groups 
did the same in Washington 
, yesterday. Maybe the presi- 
dent did lie under oath about 
his relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky, his liberal defend- 
ers whisper. And. of course, 
that was wrung. But — and 
here’s the new mantra — he 
should neuer have been asked 
those questions tn the first 
place. . 

The trouble is, it was not a 
rightwing, Republican, femily- 
values crusade whichenabled 
Kenneth stair to ask Bill Clin- 
ton about zips, cigars and 
tongues in unseen {daces. It 
was not the right which broke 
down the wall between public 
and private, releasing new 
waves of intrusive interroga- 
tion. No, if women's groups 
and the liberal-left loathe the 
Salam-styie witch-hunt 
mounted against the presi- 
dent, they need to look nut 
across enemy lines — but at 
themselves. For it was the left 
and feminism to particular, 
which made the Starr inquisi- 
tion possible — and none other 
than Bill Clinton himself who 
helped it on its way. 

■ ETS not forget that this 
HI all began with a claim of 
■■sexual harassment 
brought by Paula Jones. She 
said then Governor Clinton, 
tec hn ically her boss, exposed 
himself to her In an Arkansas 
hotel room. To prove her case, 
she would show a pattern of 
behaviour by which Clinton 
rewarded those employees 
who had sex with him and 
shunned those who did not 
Her right to prove just such 
a pattern — by inte r vi ewin g 
previous or later objects of the 
president's attentions— was 


not a rightwing, Kenneth 
Starr Invention. It was a right 
fought far and won by Ameri- 
ca’s feminists, who insisted 

tha t Si nce h fl pMKmpn t wan SO 

hard to prove — often collaps- 
ing into “he said, she said" — 
the corroborating evidence of 
other women was essential 

As the New Yorker maga- 
zine details this week, the 
campaign to admit evidence of 
previous sexual offences only 
bare fruit in 1994 when a Dem- 
ocratic president sympathised 
with their cause and aippnried 
the law accordingly. His 
nanny W illiam Jefferson Clin- 
ton. In that one action, writes 
the New Yorker, Clinton 
“may, also, unwittingly have 
taken a giant step toward de- 
stroying his presidency”. 

The ironies don’t end there. 
Those squirming now should 
cast their minds back five 
years, to the sorry tale of Bob 
Packwood. A Republican sena- 
tor, be too was accused of 
serial sexual harassment and 
was eventually drummed out 
of Washington. In its determi- 
nation to establish a pattern of 
sexual misconduct, the Senate 
subpoenaed Packwood’s pri- 
vate diaries. Not quite as racy 
as the Starr report, they never- 
theless made excruciating 
reading — right down to their 
lip-sma cking recollections of 
French kisses in the Senate 
lifts. Yet few liberals lamented 
the demise of privacy or the 
rise of sexual McCarthyism 
then. BUI Clinton hims elf ut- 
tered not a word erf protest. 

Packwood Insisted that 
some of the women he chased 
were willing, consensual part- 
ners. im pMsifaig , said tiie Clin- 
InnHe - femlnlfi t aTlianep . 

Following the teaching Of 
Catharine MacKinnon, the 
pioneer of sexual harassment 
law. Packwood’s enemies ar- 
gued that there could be no 
meaningful consent between 
men and women of such un- 
equal power, like a senator 
and his secretary. Yet now 
that it’s a president and an in- 


If women loath trie 
Clinton witch-hunt 
they need to look 
at themselves 


tern, that argument has sud- 
denly melted away. 

None of this is to pretend 
that Kenneth Starr is some 
kind of feminist, sincerely 
fig htin g the good fight against 
sexual harassment He's 
clearly a Republican rottwei- 
ler bent on drawing Clinton's 
Wood: he’s merely using a fem- 
inist blade to sharpen his 
teeth. But feminism and the 
left have to make up their 
mind* Thanks to their 
struggle, lecherous bosses are 
asked invasive, embarrassing 
questions in court every day 
of the week. Bill Clinton was 
no different, just more fam- 
ous. Which leaves us with a 
question. Either we preserve 
sexual harrassment as a seri- 
ous offence — whose prosecu- 
tion can be painful — or we 
turn the dock back and en- 
sure an end to the 6exual Mc- 
Carthyism we now cond emn 
But we can’t do what those US 
women's groups did yesterday 
— and have it both ways. 


He’s clobbering the World Service again by playing politics. ‘Expertise counts for nothing in the BBC today, * says one senior player 


Birt’s blunder 




John Tusa 


T HIS week's departure of 
Sam Younger from the 
managing directorship 
of the BBC World Service is a 
further blow to that one* great 
institution's fortunes. Its me- 
dium-term outlook under the 
Blrt-Bland regime is increas- 
ingly bleak and should raise 
serious questions for the gov- 
ernors, the Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office and ulti- 
mately even the Prime 
Minister himself. 

Did he jump or was be 
pushed? Certain!}', few doubt 
that he was summarily 
pushed. Look at the way he 
went one day he was there, 
the next he was out of the 
building, at home spending 
more time with his family. A 
BBC news report speaking of 
Younger's -'resignation” was 
hastily corrected to the party 
line statement that he had 
"left". When his deputy, the 
able Caroline Thompson, was 


left to tell bewildered staff that 
there was a new “chief execu- 
tive, BBC World Service’’, the 
universal response was: “But 
we thought we had Sam 
Younger?” (Thompson has 
every right to feel aggrieved. 
Why was she not boarded for 
the job by the BBC governors?) 
Things got worse when the 
new chief executive, Mark By- 
ford. head of BBC regions, ar- 
rived hurriedly to calm shat- 
tered nerves. It was not a great 
success. When asked by a BBC 
journalist what his policy was 
mi the World Service's more 
than 40 language services his 
reply was: “What language 
services?" When told about 
them, the actual core of the 
World Service’s impact and its 
audience, he admitted that he 
“had a lot to learn". No won- 
der that Bush House’s current 
mood was described as 
"purely paranoid" by one in- 
sider. The fact is that the BBC 
has appointed to the most 
senior post in the nation’s 
voice to the world a domestic 


broadcasting manager who 
was no knowledge or experi- 
ence of the World Service, no 
understanding of Its complex- 
ities, no sense of what consti- 
tutes its appeal, and no experi- 
ence in international 
journalism or broadcasting, 
either at home or abroad. 

B YFORD'S arrival., from* 
the BBC domestic 
regions and local radio 
can be no accident When the 
World Service announced tts 
determination to “brush up its 
Image”, in response to the in- 
evitable focus-group consulta- 
tions, Its head at marketing 
said it was tbe intention to 
make the BBC World Service 
“more like local radio". By- 
ford’s arrival from BBC 
regional broadcasting can only 
hasten this treod- 
Supposing the Government 
appointed as foreign secretary 
a politician whose only experi- 
ence had been in .'domestic 
regional policy In the Depart- 
ment of Trade: what would tbe 


reaction be? Come to that, 
what is the FCOs response 
now? For years J and my pre- 
decessors as managing direc- 
tor tussled with the FCO over 
editorial independence and 
getting the right level of fund- 
ing. Surely tin FCO should be 
making representations to the 
BBC at the way that supposed 
domestic needs — getting a 
suitable successor to Birt — 
completely override' World 
Service needs. 

But then the Foreign Office 
stood idly by when the Birt 
restructuring 2 years ago 
removed independent pro- 
gramme making from Bush 
House and turned it into an- 
other department of the do- 
mestic services. 

But they should be under no 
illusions as' to the steady 
downgrading of the World Ser- 
vice’s independence and effec- 
tiveness the. Younger dis- 
missal and the Byford 
appointment represent “Ex- 
pertise counts for nothing in 
the BBC today,” observed one 


senior World Service figure. In 
BBC eyes, tiie World Service 
— regularly described by pre- 
vious chairmen and board of 
governors as the Tewel in the 
BBC’s crown” is now no better 
than an administrative foot- 
stool to be sat on by whomever 
needs to play the senior mana- 


gerial game of DG’s musical 
chairs. There remains the case 
of Sam Younger. I like him 
and promoted him when I was 
m anaging director. When the 
Birt restructuring occurred — 
on which neither Sam 
Younger nor his then superior 
Bob Phillis [currently chief ex- 


ecutive, Guardian Media 
Group], were consulted — 
Younger had a choice. Nothing 
.in his past at Bush House 
suggested that he could have 
viewed the restructuring — 
ripping independent pro- 
gramme making out of Bush v 
House — with anything but 
the deepest dismay. Be could 
have bad a “good" resignation 
in protest It would .have mas- 
sively helped the huge public 
outcry against the rihangpc 

and might have made the FCO 
think twice about standing on 
the sidelines. 

Instead he stayed, tempo- 
rised, toed the party- line in 
public and delayed in-private. 

In the process, he persuaded 
neither his staff nor convinced 
the Birtites. They took their 
time and struck when they t 
had had enough of him Sad -eT. 
for Sam Younger, but sadder w 
for for the World Service. 



JOhq Tusa was managing 
director. BBC Work! Service, 
1988-1898 
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Stopping 

Milosevic 

Send in UN peacekeepers 

WESTERN policy on Kosovo is ratcheting 
up the adrenalin for the first time since the 
summer. In two days Western governments 
have pushed a tough-sounding resolution 
through the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil and. wearing their NATO tinhats, have 
authorised their defence minis ters to ear- 
mark specific units for military action. In 
the words of Britain's George Robertson, 
“there is no more time fra: exercises. We 
have got to get the ammunition ready". It 
sounds impressive, and certainly the need 
for action has never been more urgent The 
first snow has already fallen on the hiiiuMhib 
of the Serb-run province where some 50,000 
ethnic Albanian refugees are estimated to 
be sleeping in the open. Serb artillery con- 
tinues to pound defenceless villages, send- 
ing more people r unning . In many cases 
houses are then burnt down so that people 
have nothing to go back to even when the 
firing stops. 

Yet in spite of the revival of tough 
Western talk, there is good reason for scepti- 
cism about whether it is enough- The Yugo- 
slav president Slobodan Milosevic, has a 
long history of testing Western resolve right 
up to the brink, as well as exploiting the 
inevitable nuances between different West- 
ern governments to sow confusion and buy 
time. Nevertheless, the United Nations reso- 
lution takes an important step forward. It 
comes under Chapter Seven of the charter 
which makes compliance mandatory. But 
compliance with what? The resolution’s call 


for a ceasefire is dear, yet most of what has j 

been happening over the last six weeks has i 
not been combat. This is not a war off 
equally matched sides, or even of a well- 
armed army against lightly -armed guerril- 
las. It has been a one-sided slash -and-burn 
sweep through villages, which occasionally 
meets minor resistance. Only once does the 
UN resolution mention “the deliberate de- 
struction of property” — in a section saying 
those responsible should to be brought to 
justice. This brief reference does not take on 
board the dimension of the problem, and the 
feet that 300,000 people are homeless as a 
result of intentional state-sponsored policy. 

If Milosevic calls a halt to the shooting 
side of the operation, will he stop the rest of 
it? The resolution demands an end “to all 
action by security forces affecting civil- 
ians”. Does that indude the burning of 
empty homes? Milosevic is supposed to 
“order the withdrawal of security units used 
for civilian repression”. What repression? 
Belgrade denies any. Withdraw to where? 
Out of Kosovo, or to barracks, or just out of 
the villages they have been attacking? If the 
resolution had specified the need to remove 
all road-blocks and a withdrawal of all 
police and troops to barracks, it would have 
made more sense. The Serbian authorities 
are also required ‘to take immediate steps 
to avert an impending humanitarian catas- 
trophe”. They already claim to be doing that 
by providing construction materials and 
food aid. Here again, the resolution should 
have gone beyond its call for unimpeded 
access for international aid agencies. It 
should have insisted that the international 
community, and not the Serb militia or the 
Yugoslav army, provide security. Albanian 
j refugees are rightly fearful of moving back 
to their towns and villages, let alone to the 
feeding centres which the Yugoslav authori- 
ties have promised to set up, under the very 


guns which made them homeless in the first 
place. 

If a ceasefire is declared in line with the 
new resolution, then the United Nations 
should move promptly to authorise the 
despatch of international peacekeepers as 
soon as possible. This would be tar more 
effective and relevant than all Nato’s hints 
of cruise-missile strikes. These may have to 
come eventually, but the priority is action 
on the ground, not in the 'air. 

Paddy’s problem 

Warning Blair is an empty threat 

FOR a political leader who openly signalled, 
at his 10th anniversary party in July, his 
wish to lead the Liberal Democrats into a 
coalition government with Labour after the 
next election, Paddy Ashdown yesterday 
spent an awfiil amount of time attacking 
Labour. There are, of course, a large num- 
ber of fronts on which Labour can be 
criticised and the Lib-Dem leader was draw- 
ing his party’s annual five-day conference to 
a rousing conclusion, but there is some- 
tiling demeaning about the degree to which i 
the third party thirsts to find fault in its 
putative partner. The Lzb-Dems are always 
bragging about their readiness to be open 
and pluralist Their big rallies are all too 
often marred by the whiff of hypocrisy. 

The Tories have been all but ignored at 
this week’s conference. Ashdown was right 
to speak of their current irrelevance, but the 
party would be foolish to believe, as Charles 
Kennedy naively suggested last year, that 
the Lib-Dems could replace them as the 
second main party in Britain. The Tories 
are not a busted flush. Even in their present 
low state, the Tories have well over three 
times as many MPs as Paddy’s party. The 
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Surely Dawkins could offer 
a better argument than “my 
book’s better than his” 

Paul Olding, Letters 


Lib Dems' future relevance rests on three 
factors: the constitutional commission's pro- 
posals. due next month, on a more propor- 
tioned electoral system ; the enthusiasm with 
which Tony Blair is ready to endorse them; 
and the hacking of the puhlic. 

Like earlier speakers, Ashdown warned 
Blair that unless Labour delivered a more 
proportional voting system, their coopera- 
tion pact would be broken. But it is an 
empty threat Firstly Labour, which has a 
majority almost four times as large as the 
total number of Lib Dem MPs. does not need 
them. Second, the idea that Lib-Dems would 
vote down important social reforms through 
pique is silly. Although no one told the 
delegates that there was no chance of their 
tavourite alternative voting system being 
adopted in its pure form, below the surface 
the party has come to terms with this. 
Ashdown deserves a free hand in this 
negotiation On a second front, he must be 
more worried: the danger of his party 
becoming a rainbow coalition backing every 
causa This would make it more difficult to 
“dock” with Labour. There is a further 
problem: the absence of an official Labour 
campaign on electoral reform. Nothing 
would do more to promote its popularity 
than its introduction at local authority 
leveL This would help Labour, too. by 
cleansing its fiefdoms where corruption still 
thrives. 


Clock change 

But watch, time is destiny 

FROM Cape Wrath on Scotland’s northern 
tip to the Lizard in Cornwall it’s about 600 
miles. Even though the sun is 93 million 
miles away that’s enough arc to make a 
difference to the length of the solar day and 


it's especially noticeable in winter. In New 
Zealand, say, where it’s 700 plus miles 
between the tip of North Island and Inver- 
cargill. or within the American Eastern 
Standard Time Zone, stretching from Flor- 
ida to Baffin Bay, people live with the 
difference. But in Britain over the years 
there has been a growing rumble of discon- 
tent about the fact the clock says the same 
thing in Wick and in Paignton when chil- 
dren are travelling to and from school And. 
yes, there is a strong case for abolishing the 
bi-annual clock-changing ritual within at 
least part of the British Isles. 

Now here comes Jeffrey Archer, a politi- 
cal opportunist who has spied an opening. 
Part of his self-appointed role as Lord Lon- 
don is to speak for the South and he is 
couching a pdea for more daylight hours in 
winter In England (summer time all year 
round) in terms of giving the Scottish 
Parliament the capacity to opt out He’s not. 

I it seems, talking about revising the 188-1 
meridian agreement but offering the Scot- 
land something like the right, which 
countries such as Saudia Arabia and India 
currently exercise, to set a time different 
from its longitudinal lot — here is an 
attribute of sovereignty indeed. We. too. are 
time revisionists, believing there are good 
child-friendly reasons for not putting the 
docks back in the autumn. But this needs 
something more considered than a private 
member’s bill. It’s not that anyone need fear 
Edinburgh time being different: people who 
live on the borders of American. Australian 
and other intra-country time zones manage 
perfectly well (as do the Spanish and Portu- 
gese, the latter living in our time, the 
former in Continental time). But let's be 
aware, as Thomas Pynchon puts it in his 
marvellous novel Mason & Dixon, time is 
destiny and you don’t change its hands 
lightly. 


Letters to the Editor 


West End’s poor show 


' h v - ■ 


T hroughout the McUbei 
trial, despite the fact that I 
was the first named defendant 
and in court the case was 
known as McDonald's vs Steel 
and another, in most media 
reports, including the Guard- 
ian, it became Morris and 
SteeL In a press release issued 
last week by theMcLibel Sup- 
port Campaign, myself and 
my co-defendant gave a joint 
agreed quote. In Eco sound- 
ings (September 23) this is at- 
tributed solely to my male co- 
defendanL Are women still 
second-class citizens or do 
they not exist at all? 

Helen SteeL 
London. 

■TRY your script again, 

I Chris Reason (Letters, 
September 24) and give Grant 
a chance at literacy. Last 
night, in Brookside, middle- 
class Max expressed astonish- 
ment at seeing former bruiser 
J immy CorkhUl with a Guard- 
ian “J didn’t realise you took 
the Guardian.". “Yes, I took it 
off the staffroom table," 
replied Jimmy. 

Val Main wood. 

Colchester. 

G OOD to know E&stEnders, 
that gritty, true-to-life 
everyday story of east London 
folk, is scripted by a resident 
of the inner city hell that is 
Hebden Bridge. 

Roz Treadway. 

London. 

I F David Rose of the London i 
Review or Books (Why 
search for love amid books in 
Charing Cross Road, Septem- 
ber 24) does not think that a 
lady asking, via their Personal . 
Column, to meet a “contor- 
tionist who plays the trumpet" 
is not “writing in code", then I 
suggest that his upbringing 
has been too sheltered. Per- 
haps he should read more 
widely. 

Dr Christopher Chesney. 
Exeter. 


I AN McKellen’s decision to 
quit the West End theatre is 
no surprise (McKeDen 
quits London, September 23). 
The capital 's theatres are sus- 
tained by crowd-pulling 
dramas that pander to an un- 
demanding, polyglot aud- ; '* 
fence. 

Seats are filled with tourists 
who buy tickets to “a show" as 
part of their holiday package. 
They don't mind what they see 
and are understandably often 
unresponsive to the subtleties 
of British culture and lan- 
guage. Many productions take 
this into account and acting is 
invariably hammed-up or 
sloppy, and plays anodyne. 

The removal of subsidies 
from many small groups and 
fringe companies under the 
Tories has stifled experimen- 
tation and adventurous work, 
leaving London’s theatre as a 
musty waxworks which has 
little relevance to contempo- 
rary society. Good luck Leeds! 
John Green. 

Ceredigion. j 

I AN McKellen says that i 
Leeds Council has “old 
socialist principles". 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if 
more regional theatres 
adopted some socialist princ- 
iples and started to employ 
"local" actors who make up 


some off their “community'’ 
audiences. 

It’s about time that regional 
theatre came out from under 
the shadow of London's 
theatres and assumed file 
proud mantle that is attract- 
ing a great actor like McKellen 
to Leeds. 

J Cotter. 

Manchester. 


L-welcome the launch of a 
substantial New Audiences 
programme by the Arts Coun- 
cil and am heartened by the 
allocation of a flirther £5 mil- 
lion funds for the next finan- 
cial year (We need to stop 
favouring the middle classes, 
September 23). 

The arts have a long way to 
go before they break down the 
perception that they are run 
by and for middle-class inter- 
ests because, sadly, their em- 
phasis on historic art forms 
has alienated even the middle 
classes, who no longer enjoy 
formal culture and have lost 
respect for the arts system’s 
emphasis on these minority 
pursuits. 

Chris Smith deserves credit 
for being the first Minister to 
allocate resources for a com- 
prehensive examination of 
this vital area and the first 
results in March should pro- 


We have not abandoned badgers 

TREVOR Lawson accuses j badger/TB issue. Unfortu- 
I the Wildlife Trusts of 1 nately the Government de- 


I the Wildlife Trusts of 
“abandoning badgers to a 
cruel Date” (Image problem. 
Society. September 23). His ac- 
cusation is unfounded and his 
piece misleading on our posi- 
tion. The Wildlife Trusts are 
opposed to the so-called 
“Krebs experiment" which in- 
volves culling badgers. We 
made our views quite clear to 
the Government some time 


tive actions for tackling the 


badger/TB issue. Unfortu- 
nately the Government de- 
cided to go ahead with the 
Krebs experiment anyway. We 
cannot change the Govern- 
ment's decision but we can, 
and will, dory access to our 
nature reserves for the pur- 
pose cf culling badgers under 
the experiment 
We told the Government 
many months ago that we 
would do this and we have con- 
firmed our position since. The 
Wildlife Trusts wQl also con- 


vide evidence of the ways in 
which the public wants its cul- 
ture delivered in the future. 
David Bassett. 

Shrewsbury. 

THE story of Michael Bill- 
I ington's postman reminds 
me of one evening as I jumped 
into a mini-cab in Braxton. I 
asked the driver what was the 
fere to the National Theatre; 
he said £10. A bit surprised, I 
asked for the fere to the South 
Bank. He quoted a fiver. I 
went to the South Bank. 
Vincent O’ConnelL 
Brighton. 

S ORRY to be picky, but 
your description of 
Anthony Hopkins learning 
his craft “in the tiny Phoenix 
Theatre behind the bos 
station in Leicester” (The 
hardest act September 22) 
may give rise to a few miscon- 
ceptions amongst your read- 
ers. Two hundred and sixty 
two seats, 150 separate live 
performances, 400 film screen- 
ings and 60,000 people a year 
through the doors is ahit more 
than a broom cupboard. And 
the bus station went years ago. 
We fece the road now. 

Richard HaswelL 
Director, 

Phoenix Arts, 

Leicester. 


| tinue to work alongside 
organisations such as the 
National Federation offBadger 
Groups to ensure the Govern- 
ment remains aware of foe 
strength of feeling on this 
Irciip. This is hardly a hanrinn - 
ing the badger to a cruel fete. 
Simon Lyster. 

Director general. The Wildlife 
Trusts, London. 

Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-tnallad 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 
Please give a reference to the 
relevant article. 



The selfish geneticist 


IT appears that the puhlic 
| I understanding of science has 
been reduced to mere book 
promotion. Wednesday eve- 
ning saw Professor Richard 
Dawkins present the annual 
science lecture of the Natural 
History Museum, with the 
topic: Does Evolution Evolve? 

With such scientific digni- 
taries as Sir Bob May and Sir 
David Attenborough joining 
us in foe audience, we were 
bombarded with stylistic 
soundbites and soon-to-be- 
trendy catchphrases. As op- i 
posed to a scientific lecture, j 

Dawkins presented a scathing 
attack on other pop-science I 

authors, particularly the “In- | 


1 Cash crop 

R E your letters on food 
prices (September 24): last 
winter we bought main crop 
potatoes in 25kg bags for £L50 
(approximatley 5p per pound). 

Our local supermarkets 
were selling similar potatoes 
at between 23p and 35p per 
pound, with baking potatoes 
at up to £1.99 for four, and 
small potatoes at 50p or more a 
pound. Our local greengrocer 
simply opened bags of reds 
and whites at sp per pound 
and left the selection to the 


toxica tlon of Stephen J 
Gould's rhetoric", assuring 
the public they bad been "se- 
duced by [his] bad poetic 
science". 

Almost as a preacher builds 
his congregation to a frenzy of 
God-fearing excitement the 
audience sought salvation. 
Thus it came, in the form of 
Richard's new book, pub- 
lished in October and set to be 
a bestseller. 

Surely a man of such scien- 
tific clout could offer us a bet- 
ter argument in a scientific 
discussion than “my book's 
better than his book"? 

Paul Olding. 

London. 


customer. Of course, super- 
markets overcharge, but cus- 
tomers must share the blame. 
Whilst selecting loose carrots 
at 19p a pound. I’ve had cus- 
tomers leaning over me to pick 
up ready-bagged carrots at 35p 
a pound. 

Gone are the days when you 
could bump into a corner shop 
owner trundling a trolley frill 
of baked beans to the cash- 
point because they were 
cheaper than those he got from 
his wholesaler. 

Peter Bird. 

North Creake, 

Norfolk. 


Warning to Paul Boateng: 
we know where you live 

S O Paul Boateng thinks it is | compassion, understands 
acceptable for adults to in- and clear-thinking. 


O acceptable for adults to in- 
flict pain on children by using 
physical violence (Minister 
pledges to spare the rod but 
draw the line. September 24). I 
think Paul is behaving very 
badly. HI be round, then, later 
in the week to give him a good 
slapping. 

If it makes things better. I’ll 
call it a "dip round foe ear”, a 
"quick smack", or even a 
"short, sharp, shock"— that 
has a certain ring. 

This time I shall use just the 
palm of my hand (that doesn’t 
hurt much — get someone to 
give you a winger across the 
fece and you'll see what I 
mean). But ifPaul becomes ex- 
tremely naughty, I may need 
to use my fists, a wire coat- 
hanger, a bamboo cane or a 
cigarette end, because, of 
course, we are not talking 
; kind here, merely degree. 

That should help him 
respect me and value my 
views and set him on course 
for a grown-up life marked by 


compassion, understanding 
and dear-thinking. 

Frank Welsh. 

Coventry. 

a FTER today’s Strasbourg 
AAcourt decision that caning 
an eight-year-old boy is an in- 
fringement of his human 
rights, Paul Boateng claims 
that parents must mainta in 
foe right to "smack" their 
children "in a caring and lov- 
ing way”. Violence against 
children will remain violence, 
and is the denial of care and 
love. What will New Labour be 
advocating next? Humane 
market forces? Equitable 
sdective education? Philan- 
thropic poverty? 

John Strange. 

Utrecht, Netherlands. 

S O “Parents keep right to 
smack" (September 24). I 
should think so too. You can't 
let kids keep all foe interest- 
ing drugs to themselves. 

Liz Fuller. 

London. 


online 


All washed up 




S ORRY guys, but can 
wo drop all mention of 
Monica and BUI and 
Kenneth and the rest 
of them Just for one second 
□lease? Please? Okay? 

I've already made my opin- 
ions clear to Mr Clinton in 
my emotional Open Letter to 
The President hi last Sun* 
day’s Observer (“Dear Bilk 
We've never actually met. but 
you know who I am. with 


your words and your deeds, 
you've let down not only me 
but millio ns of women foe 
world over . . . Yes. I’ve wept 
and I’ve wept — but let’s not 
get this out of proportion. 
You've said you’re sorry, and 
that’s good enough for me . . . 
Hang on in there - . - Yours 
ever, Bel”) and IYn pleased to 
say he has followed my ad- 
vice. So let’s change the sub- 
ject OJray? 

Think food. Think wine. 
Think fresh ingredients. 
Think Zeitgeist And what 
have you got? Yup. The 2nd 
River Cafe Cookbook, already 
Hding high in the charts. 
When foe history of New 
Labour comes to be written. 
The River Cafe will merit at 
least IS entries in foe index, 
somewhere between Prescott, 
The Rt Hon John (four en- 
tries), and Roddick, Anita 
(six). Historic milestone? It 
was over an endive, chicken 
elbow and sun-dried tomato 
salad with polenta bake at the 
Cafe in June 1996 that Tony 


Blair and Frank Dobson for- 
mulated their vision for the 
future of foe NHS. 

'1 know what!" said Frank, 
balancing a baby spider mar- 
inaded in octopus ink on his 
upturned fork. "Let's keep it 
exactly the same — but with 
slightly longer waiting lists, 
just to keep the patients all 
excited!" And with that the 
two of them took another sip 
cfBarolo before plunging into 
their Inked shin of squid with 
a lemongrass souffid. 

Incidentally, there is a fas- 
cinating footnote to this his- 
toric banquet As you know, . 
Frank Is a notoriously messy 
eater, and in the shear un- 
trammelled joy of the moment | 
he let a small section of squid , 
tpntxnip just his mouth, 
felling straight from his fork 
deep into the hairy under- 
growth of bis beard. I 
wouldn’t normally mention it 
— this column is strictly po- 
I UticaL never personal — but 
i last Tuesday while glued to 
my TV watching Questions to 


the Secretary of State for 
Health, I couldn’t help notice 
something murky and tubu- 
lar felling from Frank’s beard 
on to the Dispatch Box. 

P RESSING up close to 
the screen to get a 
closer view. I realised 
with a start it was that 
very morsel of River 
Cafe tentacle that bad dropped 
from his fork 27 months be- 
fore. It now seems likely that 
we will ensure New Labour's 
place in the record- books 
through an inclusion in foe 
Animal Endurance section ,of 
The Guinness Book of Records 
(Squid In Beard of Cabinet 
Minister, Longest Duration^ 
Yet another triumph for the 
River Cafe! And this is where 
1 come in. The success of the 
Erst two River Cafe cook- 
books has prompted our pub- 
lisher to commission a follow- 
up, more democratic and 

people-oriented in feeL The 
River Cafe Washing-Up Book, 
by Bel Littlejohn, is to be pub- 


lished in the spring. As foe 
blurb says. In the modem, 
democratic spirit of New 
Labour. The River Cafe Wash- 
ing-Up Book is designed to ap- 
peal not only to those who as- 
pire to eat at foe River Cafe, 
but also to those in foe lower- 
paid sections of the commu- 
nity who would be just as 
happy to wash up there. 

The Saturday Guardian has 
bought exclusive extracts for 
serialisation over foe winter. 
Here's a little taster for a 
great washing-up exercise, in 
16 easy steps: Roast ox-tongue 
with mustard and parsley 
sauce (washes 10). 

1) Scrape foe main ingredi- 
ents off all the plates. 

2) Separate the ox-tongue 
remains from the rest and 
scrape into a dog-bowL 

3) Roll up your sleeves. 

4) Run hot water into sink. 

6) Add Fairy Liquid or 


G) Apply wire brush to stub- 
born remains. 

7) Sigh. 


8 ) Feel you’ve done just about 
all that you can and that any- 
way amidst the colourful rus- 
tic Italian pattern on foe 
plates no one will notice. 

9) Drain water from sink. 

10) Sigh some more. 

11 ) Watch impatiently as your 
partner removes spectacles to 
inspect the plates. 

12 ) Hope he doesn't spot the 
charred areas of ox-tongue on 
four of them. 

13) Ask to know what the hell 
right he has to criticise your 
efforts when once again he : 
hasn’t bloody lifted a finger to 
help. 

14) Tell him if he thinks be 
can do better be’s welcome to 
try. 

15) Simmer. 

16) The next morning, reheat 
the argument, gradually add- 
ing slow-cooking argument 
that you prepared foe week 
before. 

17) Bring to boil- 

18) Leave him, love. 

More great recipes in foe 
weeks to come. Enjoy' 


Every Thursday in the 
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14 OBITUABIES 

Lonnie ‘Ted* Binion 

Dicey 
deals 
in Vegas 



The Guardian FW^yS®tember 2 S 


A NYONE Who be- 
lieves that Las Ve- 
gas has been 
cleaned up and 
turned Into a de- 
sert Disneyland with dice 
should consider the life and 
times of Lonnie "Ted" Binion, 
whose death at 55 from an 
overdose of sedatives is under 
investigation by police — as 
are other matters, including a 
horde of buried silver. 

The funeral at his Roman 
Catholic church drew a crowd 
of 500, including Nevada state 
politicians, lawyers, gam- 
bling high-rollers and gnarled 
poker players, millionaire ca- 
sino owners, and good ol' 
boys. The eulogy was deliv- 
ered by a judge who admitted 
that B*lnion “had bis faults” 
but led a “full and exciting 
life," and should never have 
lost his gaming licence for 
mixing with mobsters. 

The mayor of Las Vegas 
recalled Bin ion's keen inter- 
est in local politics: only the 
day before his death he had 
donated S40.000 to her cam- 
paign for the governorship. 
He loved animals, and horses 
pulled the carriage contain- 
ing his coffin, topped by his 
favourite cowboy boots. 

Binion arrived in Las Ve- 
gas as a boy with his rather. 
Benny, who carried two suit- 
cases containing $2 million. 
Benny had left Dallas in a 
hurry; he was wanted for sev- 
eral crimes, including sus- 
pected murders arising from 
his gambling business. But 
Vegas was wide open and he 


Birthdays 


Prof Struther Arnott. prin- 
cipal. St Andrew's University. 
64; Norman Ayrton, theatre 
and opera director. 74; Ron- 
nie Barker, comedian. 69; 
Jane Bradford, banker, 52; 
Sir Leon Britt an, QC. EU 
commissioner for trade. 59; 
Sir Colin Davis, conductor. 
71; Martin Dermott, rugby 
league player. 31; Michael 
Douglas, actor. 54: Mike 
Gibbs, jazz composer. 61; 
John Hills, racehorse 
trainer, 38; Catherine Zeta 
Jones, actress, 29; Felicity 
Kendal, actress. 52: Jodie 
Kidd, supermodel, 20: Prof 
Sir William Mitchell, physi- 
cist, 73; Chris Pond. Labour 
MP. 46; Christopher Reeve, 
actor. 46: Tim Severin. ex- 
plorer and author. 58: Vivien 
Stern, penai reformer, 57; 
Commandant Daphne Swal- 
low. former director. WRNS, 
66: John Taylor, jazz pianist, 
composer. 56: Gareth 

Thomas. Labour MP, 44; Ro- 
wena Vining. diplomat, 77; 
Barbara Walters, television 
journalist. 67: Nicholas 
Wood, former president. 
Royal Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety. 50. 


Jim Moffat 


soon established the Horse- 
shoe Club casino, a hard-gam- 
bling, downtown joint, where 
punters with their suitcases 

of money could walk In and 
bet. no questions asked. It ex- 
ists today but for years has 
been the centre of a bitter 

family feud between Ted Bin- 
ion and bis older brother 
Jack, and their two younger 
sisters. 

Benny prospered, buying 
the family a six-acre ranch 
with a 4,500sq-ft house, al- 
though he insisted on certain 
architectural refinements. He 
permitted no hidden corri- 
dors . . . “cos he was always 
afraid we kids was gonna get 
kidnapped." Ted explained. 
He would also point to a bam 
where they were instructed to 
hide “in case we got bombed." 
Indeed, an old Dallas ac- 
quaintance of Benny’s, Herb 
“the Cat" Noble, was caught 
at Phoenix airport with a map 
of the Binion ranch and a 
1,0001b bomb. 

His siblings went to college, 
but Ted studied gambling. He 
was adept at 12 and a veteran 
by 18. He immediately 
entered the family business 
and the Horseshoe did well 
He bought a 160,000-acre 
ranch in Montana with a herd 
of horses, and another in Pah- 
rump. Nevada, -conveniently 
close to Its brotheL He started 
his hobby of collecting silver 
bars, but slid into his father’s 
other, less advantageous, 
ways. 

In 1986 police arrested him 
for heroin trafficking, and in 


Fritz Haber 



Sir Rupert Speir 


Hands up Binion prepares to testify about his drug use to the Gaming Control Board in Las Vegas in 1966 


1989, just after Benny died, he 
was fined $1 million Gar dubi- 
ous cash transactions and 
banished from the casino for 
mixing with such characters 
as Herbert "Fat Herb" Blitz- 
stein, an associate of Tony 
“the Ant" SpDotro, the mur- 
dered mobster who ruled Las 
Vegas for the Chicago mafia. 
Blitzstein himself was shot in 
the head last year. 

In 1990 Binion got into trou- 
ble again when the FBI 
charged him and seven others 
with robbery, kidnapping, 
and beating “undesirable" 
patrons of the Horseshoe in a 
house policy of discouraging 
“certain individuals’’ — 


many of whom happened to 
be black. But the authorities 

miahanrflprf fhe C8S€ and Bin- 
ion never went to trial He 
later Called a drug test and the 
Nevada Gaming Commission 

harmed him f mm Ilia own CS- 
sino. A flew rrmnths ago there 
was a shooting at his new 
home in Las Vegas, and 
threats against bis sister. 

After the 1 commission 
refused his licence appeal in 
1997, Billion ami hlj girl- 
friend, a topless dancer called 
Sandy *1116 Irish Venus” Mur- 
phy, spent more time at Pah- 
rump, where Ted decided to 
store his silver collection, 
now valued at J3-38 million. 


For security, he buried it an 
the edge of his property near 
the town’s main street — so 
that anybody digging h up 
would be spotted. 

The theory worked. Only 48 
hours after his death, a 
builder friend and two others 
were arrested at 3am after 
hauling a huge m echanical 

digger to the site and remov- 
ing what police estimated at 
$4 million worth of bars. The 
builder was charged with 
grand Larceny but released on 
5100,000 ball, claiming that 
his excavations were not lar- 
cenous at all, but a well-mean- 
ing attempt to fulfil his good 
Mend Ted’s last wish — and 


Christopher (toed 


A weight off the pilot’s mind 


D R FRITZ HABER, the 
German aeronautical 
engineer who de- 
signed the Junkers 
“piggyback” aircraft intended 
for missile transport during 
the second world war. and 
who worked on the US space 
programme devising a jet 
simulation path nicknamed 
“the vomit comet”, has died 
in Connecticut aged 86. 

Haber joined the Junkers 
design team In the mid-1930s 
after gaining his doctorate at 
Darmstadt Technical Univer- 
sity, when the JU-87, later 
universally known and much 
hated as the Stuka dive- 
bomber. had Just made its 
maiden flight. The dive-bomb- 
ing technique developed by 
the company’s test pilots for 
the Stuka, which convinced 
Hitler of the aircraft's superi- 
ority in a military support 
role, involved a target-fo- 
cussed, near vertical dive tra- 
jectory. which, at its most ac- 


curate, simulated a zero-grav- 
ity free falL In this ma- 
noeuvre, later adopted in 
close support bombing by all 
the Allied air forces, the pilot 
experienced a period of true 
weightlessness, which, of 
course, ends abruptly as the 
aircraft is' pulled out of its 
dive after releasing its bombs. 
It was this work which Haber 
used later to devise the expe- 
rience of weightlessness for 
Nasa astronauts. 

In the late 1930s aircraft de- 
signers throughout the world 
were developing what became 
known as “piggyback" air- 
craft In Britain, for example, 
there was the Short-Mayo 
composite aircraft designed 
to increase airliner range and 
passenger-carrying capability 
and comprising a Mayo fbur- 
engined seaplane riding on 
the back of its much larger 
parent Short Empire flying 
boat. It was handed over to 
Imperial Airways in 1938 but 


Birds and business 


J IM MOFFAT, who has 
died aged so. built up 
from scratch Britain’s 
biggest independent travel 
agency. A T Mays, a multi- 
million pound empire run 
from a small Ayrshire town. 
Then, after retiring, he dis- 
covered football ami provided 
the financial injection which 
made Kilmarnock a power 
again in the Scottish game. 

Moffat grew up in Saltcoats, 
where his parents ran a cafe. 
After war service in tho RAF 
he returned to work in the 
bank he hated, and after his 
wife gave him an ultimatum 
-- she up the bank or give up 
me — he resigned. In 1955, the 
couple pitched their savings 
into two tiny businesses. Jim 
was a devoted budger igar fan- 
cier and so a pet shop, called 
All Pots, seemed like a 


reasonable first bet, while a 
wooden hut, previously used 
by an undertaker, became All 
Travel. 

All Travel’s first acquisi- 
tion was Mays Shipping and 
Travel in Kilmarnock and the 
two companies merged into A 
T Mays. It was a period when 
many long-established travel 
businesses were ready to call 
it a day rather than adapt to 
changing patterns in leisure, 
and Moffat became known as 
a straight dealer who was in- 
terested in acquiring them. 

Over the next 30 years he 
ran a brilliant operation 
based on both business travel 
and package tours. By the late 
1980s, A T Mays had, mainly 
through acquisitions, ex- 
panded to almost 300 
branches throughout the UK 
In scale and market share it 


lagged behind only Lunn 
Poly. Pickfords and Thomas 
Cook. Yet the company con- 
tinued to be privately owned 
and run from headquarters in 
Saltcoats. Moffat could see no 
argument for moving to a city 
where property would be 
more expensive and good staff 
harder to come by. 

Under pressure to go pub- 
lic. he decided instead to sell 
to a “friendly” buyer. Either 
way, he was going to become 
immensely wealthy. His main 
reason for adopting the latter 
approach was that he thought 
It the best way to ensure that 
the identity of the company 
would live on, and that the 
EUture of the Saltcoats head- 
quarters. employing several 
hundred workers in an area 
of high unemployment, could 
be secured. He sold on these 



Feathered friends . . . Jim Moffat with the budgerigars that helped to launch his 


the war intervened and the 
composite never entered ser- 
vice. At Junkers, Haber and 
other designers were* working 
on similar ideas in which.' a 
flying weapon could be car- 
ried or launched “piggyback” 

from militar y aircraft 

That Haber ended up In' 
America rather than the 
Soviet Union was an outcome 
of pure chance. Towards the 
end of the war the Junkers 
plant at Dessau was overrun 
by the Russians and many of 
its engineers and designers 
were enlisted for the Soviet 
space programme. At the time 
Haber happened to be visiting 
his fondly in the part of Ger- 
many which became the 
American zone. He was 
picked up by US military in- 
telligence and added to the 
large group headed by Wer- 
ner von Braun. 

Haber gained international 
fame when, as a consultant 
engineer with Nasa, he was 


terms to the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, although they were 
not the highest bidders. Dis- 
appointingly for him, within 
a year the bank sold the 
business on to the American 
company Carlson, which has 
since dropped the A T Mays 
name altogether. 

One of the few benefits of 
the Royal Bank relationship, 
as for as Moffat was con- 
cerned. was that it drew him 
into football — in which he 
had no previous interest The 
bank thought that sponsor- 
ship of Kilmarnoc k WOlUd 
help raise the travel firm’s 
profile and asked him to rep- 
resent them on the board. 

UT long after the 
relationship with the 
bank ended, Moffat's 
boyish enthusiasm continued. 
As vicechairman and then 
chairman , he was a generous 
and undemanding financial 
patron, helping the. club to 
win the Scottish Cup last sea- 
son and regain a regular slot 
in European competitions for 
the first time in 30 years. 

- He did an immens e amount 
of good with his money — al- 
ways in the same unassuming 
way. He.wascammitted to the 
economy of Ayrshire and' was 
one . of' those who was per- 
suaded to invest to the buy- 
out and revitalisation of 
Prestwick Airport —-' now a 
considerable success story. 

. Jim - Moffat . continued to 
take enormous pleasure from 
the interest to cage birds 
which had first drawn him 
into business. Hie was a most 
extrandtoazy figure to 'have 
entered the lists of Britain’s 
richest men. by way of the 
normally cifettiroat travel in- 
dustry. He died.'gf : a 1 heart 
attack while pH a’.cruise .with 
Margte- hfo 'wife and 'shrewd 
business 'partner cf over 50 
years. • ' 


Brian Wlleon 


Jim Moffat travel' operator .and 
football chairman, Jboni August 
24,' IBIS; died September 18. 
1988 


involved in assessing the ef- 
fects of weightlessness in 
space. Using his experience at 
J unker s, he devised, the para- 
bolic, zero-gravity, dowa- 
ward-c urvto g flight path used 
by the Nasa t raining jet to 
give astronauts repeated 
tastes of the immediate physi- 
cal control problems 'they 
would encounter in space 
flight. 

H ABER’S parabolic 
flight path is actually 
the extended initial 
phase of a controlled 
bunt (an outside loop), the 
most uncomfortable of aero- 
batic manoeuvres. A single 
training session for US astro- 
nauts, one of which was 
shown in the film Apollo-13, 
consisted of 30 or more peri- 
ods of weightlessness, each of 
which lasted for about 30 
seconds. This training, in 
which the diffic ulties of such 
simple exercises as tightening 


A Country Diary 


Anthony Tucker 


Fritz Haber, aerb-engineer, bom 
1912: died August 21. 1998 

Anthony Tucker prepared this 
obituary before his sudden 
and untimely death last week. 
His funeral was held yesterday 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Here is 
a natural history conundrum 
bn which 1 am open to com- 
ment or explanation. We have 
tried, several years running, 
to stock a small, bulyl-lined 
pond with frogspawn in the 
hope that it would become a 
regular base for frogs. On sev- 
eral successive spring days I 
have visited my golfing friend 
Lew, who has a thriving frog 
population in his back-garden 
pcmd, and returned with jars 
of frogspawn to be carefully 
decanted into our pond. 

The summer months have 
sew the spawn develop into 
active tadpoles but none have 
matured and we have bad to 
conclude that the conditions 
we provide are not accept- 
able.. Lew’s pood faces south- 
east, it warms up early and 
water temperature must be 
raised early in the year. Our 
pond gets spring sunshine but 


is soon shadowed by the can- 
opy of a large lime tree. The 
drip off limes is clearly acid 
— it eats through the paint of 
the five-barred gate which 
stands beneath it, and one 
may deduce that It is also 
providing an acid drip into 
the pond, albeit diluted by the 
mass of pond water and the 
cleansing effect-of rain. 

But, would you believe, on 
Sunday, on a dry. sun-ex- 
posed bank, which is topped 
with lavender and rosemary, 
we found a frog — at least 70 
yards from the pond. He was 
clearly rana temporaria. the 
common frog. Where bad he 
come from? A dry and sunny 
bank was not a natural loca- 
tion for a creature Wring a 
damp habitat- And I have no 
reason to think that he was a 
success from our pond after 
alL 

COLIN LOCKBURST 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN THE SPORT in brief 

column, page 3L yesterday, 

we said the Work! Squash 
Championships, darting in 
November been switched 
from India to Qatar to the 
United Arab Emirates. Al- 
though it is an emirate, Qatar 
Is a separate' country and hot 
part of the UAE. The seven 
emirates which mairA up the 
UAE are: Abo Dhabi. Ajman, 
Dubai, Fujairah, Ras al-Khai- 

mab | Sharj ah and T Trnm Al- 
Qaiwain. 

ON. PAGE 4, G2, September 
23, in an article headed, The 
next chapter, we said Macmil- 
lan published Barbara Pym's 
Quartet . .. to fact, the title of 
the -book is not Quartet ' but 
Quartet in Autumn. - 

A LETTER on the Obituaries 
page, Page 20T September 23. 
commenting on the ripatft of 
W B Gallie, appeared as' 


though written by Gallie him , 
self. It was written by Ray- 
mond Stephens. Apologies. 

THE AMERICANISM “shoo- 
in’*, Corrections, Page 22. yes- 
terday, after an incorrect 
spelling in a report from the 
Lih-Dem conference, also ap- 
peared on page 11. yesterday, 
fa a report from the SNP 
conference, where it was spelt 
correctly, as here — but not 
in the early editions. 

It isthe policy of the Guardian 
to correct .errors as soon as 
possible. . Please Quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office cf the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
339 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
fdae maH to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian, H9, Farring- 
don Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-malL 
reader@guardianxo.uk 


Money, miners 
and minicabs 


return the silver to the Binion'. 
Vegas home. Louis Palazzo.' 
the builder's lawyer, declared 
the a r res t "a misimrl g'rg taml- 
fag." 

Meanwhile Sandy Murphy 
has gone missing. Police sus- 
pect her of having a romance 
with the builder and telling 
him about the silver. But 
murder is not suspected. 'It 
was suicide or an accident." 
said a detective. 


Lonnie Theodore “Ted” Binion. 
casino owner, bom November 
28. 1942; died September 17. 
1998 


a not became dear, was far 
closer to the realities that 
would be experienced than 
routine training under neu- 
tral buoyancy to water tanks, 
or being spun at high-G in Na- 
sa's tr aining whirligigs. 

to 1954, although remaining 
8 Consultant tO both militar y 
and civil space programmes, 
Haber joined the rocket en- 
gine manufacturer Avco Ly- 
coming at Strafford, Connecti- 
cut. There, with a team 
consisting largely of German 
wartime engineers, he helped 
to develop some of the early 
American gas turbine en- 
gines, including the compact 
T-53, which powered the Bell 
Huey, helicopter. He became 
very much a company man, 
later serving for some years 
as vice-president of the com- 
pany's European operations. 

Haber is survived by his 
second wife, Gigi. and by two 
sons. 


S IR RUPERT SPEIR, the 
Old Etonian Tory who 
baa died aged 88, at- 
tracted approval from the 
"wrong" sort of MPs when he 
was to Parliament for Hex- 
ham from 1951 to 1966. One of 
his more right-wing Tory col- 
leagues dismissed him to me 
as “rich, loyal” and "trad", 
and “a smooth, suave opera- 
tor". But the Labour MP Nor- 

nwn Pentfand. a' former Dur- 
ham miner, said he had "very 
deep and sincere sympathies 
with the workers, parties 
larly with the miners in his 
constituency." 

This unexpected tribute 
came because Speir, appreci- 
ating that the mining indus- 
try had to overcome its long 
and bitter history, felt miners 
were ‘worthy of the higher 
rewards they were getting. He 
urged better amenities for 
mining villages to stop min- 
ers from drifting away. In 
short, this survivor of a dif- 
ferent era was that rare MP: a 
genuinely bi-partisan Tory. 

He was also able to look at 
himself objectively. After a 
French newspaper rtf erred to 
him as “tall »nd blond with 
blue eyes and very modest”, 
he corrected this to “medium 
height, grey and bald: with a 
long nose" and “not afraid to 
be called a middleof-the-road 
man”. 

His origins conspired dif- 
ferently. He was bom in Edin- 
burgh. the son of Lieut Col 
Guy Speir, later chief Conser- 
vative .agent for Scotland. 
Rupert grew up mainly on the 
Duke of Northumberland’s 
Klelder estate, which his 
father leased: After Eton be 
attended Pembroke College. 
Cambridge, where he was 
chairman of the ‘ university 
Conservative Association, 
and. after graduating, he 
served as personal secretary 
to Sir. Samuel *Hoare, then 
Secretary of State for India. 

Admitted a solicitor in 1986, 
he was commissioned into the 
Intelligence Corps at the out- 
break of war. and emerged as 
a lieutenant-colonel at its end. 
But the war did not shake his 
loyalties. As a Tory he unsuc- 
cessfully fought Linlithgow to 
1945, and Leek in 1950. It was 
only when he was selected for 
ultrasafe Hexham — occupied 
by the Speaker, Colonel Clif- 
ton-Brown — that he made it 


Letter 


into the Commons. By that 
tune he had also carved out a 
comfortable niche in the City 
as a merchant banker . 

With the limited rewards 
available to the incoming 
Churchill government, 
Speir's skills were only de- 
manded for posts as a parlia- 
mentary private secretary. 

successively to Allan Nohfe 
(Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty and then foreign 
m inister ? and Simon Wing- 
field Digby (Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty). 

Initially he criss-crossed 
his massive constituency, the 
largest in England, averaging 
18,000 miles a year, costing 
him gfiOO in petrol — at a time 
when an MP’s pay was £1,000 
and there were no mileage 
allowances. He campaigned 
for better rural transport and 
improvements on BR’s East 
Coast Line. Speir’s parlia- 
mentary monuments came 
from two private member's 
hois: his Litter Act (1958) and 
Noise Abatement Act (i960). 
The latter almost fell at the 
last hurdle, until he agreed to 



Speir ... middle way 

allow ice cream vendors to 
chime between noon and 7pm. 
He also urged the introduc- 
tion of minicabs. 

Knighted in 1964, he agreed 
to hand over supersafe Hex- 
ham to the displaced Geoffrey 
Rlppon and to spend more 
time with City firms . He be- 
came. chairman of Unigate 
and of Smith’s Potato Crisps. 
Always a bachelor, be leaves 
only godchildren. 


Andrew Roth 


Sir Rupert (Mafise) Speir, Con- 
servative MP. bom September 
10. 1910; died September 16. 
1998 


Kenneth Wills writes: Alan 
Blyth’s obituary of Uva Liga- 
bue (September 10) may per- 
haps give a misleading re- 
cord of her first appearances 
at Covent Garden. In the new 
Zeffirelli production of Don 
Giovanni in 1962 the adver- 
tised singer for the role of 
Elvira was Sena Jurinac for 
the first four performances 
followed by Claire Watson for 
the final two. To my knowl- 
edge, Jurinac certainly sang 
the first and Watson the fifth. 
If Ligabue sang at all It must 
have been as a late 
substitute. 

But Ligabue did sing Elvira 


in the May 1963 revivaL Her 
appearances as the countess 
in Figaro In 1963 were not 
her last appearances at Co- 
vent Garden. She did, to fact, 
sing Alice Ford in the reviv- 
als of Falstaff in 1964, 1968 
and even as late as June 1970. 


Anniversaries 


DJJNOWORm-ATiaNSON. On SeptemBer 
SBOl 1W8 at Guhsley Parts!) Church, eric to 
in CtwsMf. C 


Barbara. Now 
from all tfta torrfty. 


Congratulauona 


To piaoa your announcement telephone 
7« <687 or lax 0171 713 4707 between 


0171 

Bern and 3pm Mon-Fri. 
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Unions 

and 

CBI 

oppose 

‘terrible 

twins’ 


FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 


Marie Atkinson 
and Larry Elliott 


)E unions and busi- 
ness leaders joined 
forces last night to de- 
mand an immediate cut in 
interest rates after the lat- 
est snapshot of industry 
showed output fbiiing and 
order boohs drying up. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry said export 
orders bad slumped to the 
lowest level since the early 
1 98Ds recession. Because of 
the strong pound and the 
global financial crisis, only 
one in five firms expects to 
increase production in the 
next four months. 

The CBI said that manu- 
facturing was amassing 
stockpiles of unsold goods 
and firms were being 
forced to cut prices to at- 
tract business. 

Sudhir Junankar, CBI as- 
sociate director of eco- 
nomic analysis, said: “Man- 
ufacturers are still battling 
to keep their heads above 
water, at current exchange 
rates. 

“An Interest rate cut. giv- 
ing manufacturers a much- 
needed breathing space, 
should not be delayed, as 
the downward risks on eco- 
nomic growth outweigh the 
upward risks of higher in- 
flation.*' 

The CBFs call for lower 
interest rates was backed 
by Ken Jackson, general 
secretary of the AEEU engi- 
neering union, who said: 
‘The terrible twins of high 
interest rates and the 
strong pound have put 
manufacturing on the 
verge of a slump.” 

Roger Lyons, general sec- 
retary of the Manufactur- 
ing. Science and Finance 
union, said: ‘The time for 
talk and platitudes from 
the Bank of England is 
over. Action is needed now. 
Cut interest rates, reduce 
the over-valued pound and 
save manufiicturiug jobs.” 

However, the case for 
lower “interest rates -was 
undermined by the latest 
official estimates of the 
economy's performance 
which showed that the 
strong pound did not pre- 
vent the UK from recording 
a record balance or pay- 
ments surplus of more than 
£8 billion last year. 

Exports from Britain’s 
service sector, coupled with 
the proceeds from overseas 
Investment, more than out- 
weighed the growing deficit 
in manufacured goods, the 
ONSsald. 

It added that factory out- 
put in the year to June — 
previously estimated at a 
0.1 per cent fall — had risen 
by 0.7 per cent. 


Pit rescue may be too late 



European set 
Christmas 
sale deadline 


Janlne Gibson 
Me di a Correspondent 


T HE Barclay brothers 
yesterday told staff at 
the European news- 
paper that if they cannot 
agree the sale of the paper 
within 90 days, it will close 
before the end of the year. 

The announcement came as 
one set of talks to sell the title 
stalled yet again. However, 
Press Holdings, the brothers' 
media group, confirmed that 
it was still in fa Mrs with more 
than one potential buyer of 
the loss-making paper. 

Most recently, the owners 
and its editor-in-chief, 
Andrew Neil, were under- 
stood to be negotiating with 
Practical Publishing. Those 
talks were expected to con- 
clude this week, but the pub- 
lishing company is believed 
to have pulled ouL 
However, a deal brokered 
by financial services agency 
Bloomberg Business News is 
understood to be back under 
discussion at Mr Neil’s be- 
hest. Bloomberg’s partners, 
one of at least two groups now 
negotiating for the title, are 
said to favour a vastly 
reduced operation. 

The European's 110 staff 
were given 90 days' notice “in 
the hope of minimising 
redundancies". Around 45 of 
the staff also work on another 


Press Holdings title. Sunday 
Business, and will move there 
on the same terms. 

The others will either be 
found jobs within the group, 
or will get contractual notice 
and redundancy payments, 
whether or not the Barclays 
agree a sale. They will keep 
their pay-off whether or not 
they are kept on by a new 
owner. 

A senior insider explained: 
"The announcement was made 
to stall to end the uncertainty 
by giving everyone the same 
notice. Management were say- 
ing ‘enough is enough’.** 

In a statement yesterday, 
the Barclay's reiterated their 
continuing investment across 
their other titles, the Scots- 
man. and Scotland on Sun- 
day. They also hinted that 
without the financial drain of 
the European, they would 
look at further acquisitions. 

Yesterday’s announcement 
comes after two months of un- 
certainty for staff while Mr 
Neil tried to save the paper 
from closure. His plan, to 
turn it into an A-4 glossy simi- 
lar to Time or the Economist, 
was considered to be too ex- 
pensive by the group's chief 
executive, Bert Hardy. 

The brothers are known to 
have been extremely reluc- 
tant to dose the paper. By set- 
ting a deadline of 90 days on a 
possible deal, they hope to 
force talks to a conclusion. 


A miner leaves Annesley-Bentinck colliery where redundancy notices have been issued to 99 men 


PHOTOGRAPH: PAGE ONE 


1 .500 coal jobs at risk 


ONDigrtal near 
to soccer deal 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 


T HREE coal mines 
are threatened with 
closure as ministers 
put the final 
touches to the plan 
designed to guarantee the 
coal industry’s future. More 
than 1,500 jobs are threatened 
In an Industry which has 
been seriously damaged over 
the last decade. 

Union leaders yesterday 
voiced fears that Midlands 
Mining, a small private coal- 
producer, would be forced to 
dose its last remaining pit, 
Annesley-Bentinck. near 
Mansfield, and cease trading 
after it issued redundancy no- 
tices to up to 99 men, and ad- 
mitted to production 
problems. 

The loss-making pit em- 
ploys just under 500 people, 
including management staff 
and miners taken over from 
the Midlands' only other 
mine, SUverdale, near New- 
castle-under-Lyme, which is 
closing in December with the 
loss of 300 jobs. Midlands em- 
ployed 1,000 staff when it took 
over the two pits from bank- 
rupt Coal Investments in 1996. 

There are also fears over 
the future Df two pits owned 


by RJB Mining, which bought 
the bulk of the coal industry 
when it was privatised four 
years ago. Development work 
has halted at Prince of Wales, 
near Pontefract, and Kelver- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, which 
together employ nearly 800 
miners and produce two mil- 
lion tonnes of coal a year. 

This latest threat emerged 
as ministers prepared to an- 
nounce the finding s of the en- 
ergy review. These are likely 
to include measures to en- 
courage electricity generators 
to burn more British coal and 
to, retain the moratorium on 
new gas-fired power stations 
in all but name. These are ex- 
pected the week after next 
The coal industry employed 
180,000 miners at 170 pits on 
the eve of the 1984/85 strike 
and was reduced to 30 collier- 
ies employing 7,000 on priva- 
tisation. RJB paid £815 mil- 
lion for 17 pits and has since 
closed two. Richard Budge, 
its chief executive, says a fur- 
ther eig ht will go unless the 
Government guarantees coal 
a 30 per cent share of the gen- 
erating market 
Neil Greatrex, pre s ident of 
the Union of Democratic 
Mine workers, said he feared 
Anneslay, Britain's oldest pit, 
could have closed In May 
when work on an established 


World Bank lending 
shoots up to $ 28 bn 


Mark Atkinson 
Econ o mics Corres p ondent 


m 


. JRLD Bank lending 
[to the developing 
countries rose to a re- 
.. high last year as It 
gbt to combat the savage 
»ct of Asia’s financial and 
nomic crisis on the poor, 
'ith lens of millions threat- 
d with being dragged back 
j poverty, -the bank pledged 
lend $28,594 billion 
billion) in the year to 
>■ 1998 compared to 
147 billion in 1997. The 
i total was the largest in 
bank’s 54-year history, 
lost of the new money — 
!<? $16 billion, including a 
ilUion loan lo Korea was 
marked for East Asia to 
p the crisis-torn countries 
uild their shuttered tlnan- 
systems and fight poverty 
tie sharp end. 

in human terms the cost 
been brutal, with possibly 
nany as 20 million people 
ing into poverty in 1998 in 
oncsia and Thailand 
ne,” said senior World 

ik adviser Tim Cullen, pre- 
LinE the bank’s annual 
r»rt in London. Poverty is 


defined as living on less than 
a dollar a day. 

The World Bank said the in- 
crease in new loan commit- 
ments also reflected an im- 
proved focus on schools, 
hospitals, birth control, water 
and sanitation in the develop- 
ing world in general — now 
accounting for 30 per cent of 
total lending — and the rela- 
tively upbeat economic out- 
look in Africa. 

Sub-Saharan Africa has ex- 
perienced three successive 
years of economic growth, 
with 21 countries' economies 
expanding by 5 per cent or 
more in 1997. 

The World Bank said the 
combination of increased po- 
litical openness and economic 
progress had “created greater 
opportunities for develop- 
ment in the region”. 

lending commitments to 
Africa increased by almost 
two thirds to $2$73-8 million. 

With private capital flows 
from rich countries to devel- 
oping countries drying up in 
the wake of the Asian finan- 
cial crisis, the World Bank’s 
role in fighting the spread of 
poverty has been reinforced 
at a time when it- is being 
questioned by politicians. 


On Monday, the Prime Min- 
ister set a 12-month deadline 
for fundamental reform of the 
World Bank and its sister 
organisation, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

The question of reforming 
the two Bretton Woods insti- 
tutions is expected to domi- 
nate the forthcoming annual 
meetings of the two organisa- 
tions in Washington. 

Mr Cullen said the World 
Bank was open to ideas about 
reform, but added that it had 
already embarked on a pro- 
gramme of renewal which 
had enhanced its ability to 
fight poverty. 

Changes included basing 
more country directors in the 
field and the introduction of a 
range of “new products" in- 
cluding two new types of flex- 
ible lending instruments. 

The h ank was now able to 
lend up to $5 million to sup- 
port small, pilot projects with- 
out board approval These 
could receive extra cash if 
they proved successfuL 

Mr Cullen said internal 
reforms, begun four years ago 
after the G7 summit in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, had reaped 
dividends In the form of tower 
"problem projects’*. 
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Public sector .. - 

management $1 ,990m. 


and a new fece ran out and 
bankers forced the company 
to cease trading. 

Mr Greatrex believes Mid- 
lands is in severe financial 
difficulties. Andrew Purcell, 
the company’s te chnical di- 
rector, admitted yesterday 
that Annesley, which supplies 
coal to generator PowerGen, 
was losing money. Output is 
half its normal level. 

Mr Purcell feared the ener- 
gy review would be of little 
help to the smaller coal com- 
panies unless it gave direct 
subsidies. 

• John Battle, energy minis; 
ter and architect of the ener> 
gy review, confirmed that 
companies using renewable 
sources such as landfill gas, 
waste and wind would invest 
£1 billion over the next five 
years to produce enough elec- 
tricity to power 1.4 milli on 
UK homes. 

RenewaMe energy now pro- 
vides around 2 per cent of 
Britain's power. The Govern- 
ment hopes to raise this to 
10 par cent by 2010 to meet Its 
target cut in greenhouse gas 
emissions. Mr Battle said the 
latest batch of 261 approved 
projects would boost this to 
5 per cent but new sources 
such as biomass and offkhore 
wind would be needed to 
achieve the 2010 target 


News in brief 


Mandelson tells 
PowerGen to 
dispose of two 
of its stations 


Dairid Gow 


P OWERGEN was yester- 
day ordered by the Gov- 
ernment to pot two of its 
five coal-fired power 
stations np for sale to win 
permission for its 
£1:9 billion takeover of 
East Midlands Electricity. 

The decision by Peter 
Mandelson, trade and in- 
dustry secretary, could 
prompt a bidding war 
among electricity genera- 
tors for coal-fired power 
stations. PowerGen, the 
third-largest generator, is 
expected to put “for sale” 
signs’on Ferrybridge, South 
Yorkshire, and Fiddler's 
Ferry, near Widnes. 

By asking PowerGen to 
dispose of 4.000MW of 
capacity, against the 
6.OO0MW demanded by reg- 
ulators, Mr Mandelson put 
pressure on National 
Power, the second-largest 
generator, to dispose of up 


to three of its seven coal- 
fired stations. It has 
1I.500MW of coal-fired 
capacity compared with 
PowerGen’s 10.000MW. 

Firms such as nuclear 
generator British Energy, 
Scottish Hydro and gas and 
electricity supplier Cen- 
trica are expected to bid for 
the PowerGen stations in 
competition with US utili- 
ties like Edison and Mis- 
sion Energy in a move seen 
as benefiting consumers — 
and the coal industry. 

Mr Mandelson, observers 
said, has encouraged the 
emergence of half a dozen 
operators in the energy 
generation and supply mar- 
kets. although be said yes- 
terday that PowerGen’s ac- 
quisition of East Midlands 
raised significant competi- 
tion issues which meant it 
could not simply be waved 
through. 

• Mr Mandelson also con- 
firmed Callum McCarthy, a 
former senior civil servant 
and banker, is to be the first 
energy regulator, replacing 
Clare Spottiswoode at Ofgas 
on November 1 and Prof 
Stephen Lfttlechild at Offhr 
on January 1, at a salary of | 
£150,000 a year for five 
years. Their combined pay 
was £228,000 a year. 


Janlne Gibson 


1GITAL terrestrial tele- 
{vision operator ONdi- 
gital is understood to 
be dose to a £20 million agree- 
ment with BSkyB over Pre- 
mier League football rights. 

Under the agreement ON 
digital would share digital 
broadcast rights to Premier 
League matches for two years 
— up to the end of BSkyB’s 
contract with the League — 
with their digital rival. 

The two rival digital broad- 
casters are expected to split 
the cost equally. 

ONdigfraL jointly owned by 
Carlton Communications and 
Granada, will announce its 
plans on Monday, including a 
date and the programming 
and carriage deals it has 
concluded. 

The carriage deals are cru- 
cial to the ONdigital offering. 
The broadcaster, which will 
be able to offer at least 15 digi- 
tal channels. Is hoping that 
viewers will reject Sky Digi- 
tal’s much larger service of 
hundreds of channels in 
favour of what it describes as 
“the natural evolution of 
mainstream TV”. 

A potential deal with the 
other digital terrestrial li- 


censee, S4C Digital Networks, 
is also under way. ONdigital 
is understood to be keen to 
add value to Its offering with 
pay-per-view movie channels 
which it does not have enough 
capacity to carry itself. 

Sources dose to the negotia- 
tions say the deal, which 
would mean some joint mar- 
keting and operational over- 
lap between the two operators, 
would see SDN carry the cable 
companies' pay-per-view 
movie service. Front Row. 

SDN. which is owned by 
United News & Media, Welsh 
broadcaster S4C and cable 
company NTL. also plans to 
carry a simulcast of Channel 
5, S4C and possibly a Sky 
Sports channel. 

ONdigital hopes to add to 
its sports offering with a ver- 
sion of Eurosport and the 
Manchester United channel, 
MUTV. It is also negotiating 
with the Turner Broadcasting 
Systems-owned Cartoon 
Network. 

BSkyB and ONdigital have 
already agreed carriage terms 
for Sky One and two of Sky’s 
movie channels. Movlemax 
and Premier. 

An ONdigital spokesman 
refused to comment on the 
broadcaster’s plans or any 
deals signed yesterday. 


US firm organises 
Filofax takeover bid 

FILOFAX, the personal organiser company much loved by 
1980s yuppies, yesterday became the target of a hostile takeover 
bid by US rival Day Runner. The California firm is offering 
£4,7.9 mfffinn, putting the 200p a share offer 60p ahead of Filo- 
fex’s dosing price on Wednesday. 

Day Runner last year sold six million organisers and 20 mil- 
lion refills. It recorded profits of £9.5 million on sales of 
£100 million. Earlier this year Filofax directors announced that 
the company had plunged £882,000 into the red after losing 
£7 million ona toiled expansion into greetings cards. The 
company advised shareholders to take no action. — Julia Finch 


RAC sale hits merger problem 

A MONOPOLIES inquiry could put at risk cheques for £35,000 
due to be sent to 12,000 foil members c£ the Royal Automobile 
Chib. Trade Secretary Peter Mandelson ordered the inquiry into 
the £450 million sale of the RAC’s breakdown business to the 
American firm Cendant Tfoe US group owns the Green Flag 
breakdown service and combining that business with the RAC 
would give it 41 per cent of the market The AA has 48 per cent 
Industry sources said that If the MMC blocked the deal. Cen- 
dant might dhoose to sell off Green Flag rather than abort the RAC 
deal. 'Die RAC said that members were unlikely to receive their 
windfalls until the new year . — Julia Finch 


Diageo pledges to battle back 

DIAGEO, the Guinness and Burger King oompany, is spending a 
record £1.7 billion in marketing and advertising this year to boost 
sales m the face of a sharp downturn in Asia, Latin America and 
Russia, nw company said yesterday that it was determined to 
maintain its high profile even though consumers in its key 
marketeWOTnotdrinkingasmuch- 
Pretex jproflte for the year to June fell by 4 per cent to 
£L85 bmkm. A sharp toll in demand, particularly in Korea and 

Thafland, saw operating profits in the region plunge from 
£1® minion to £119 minion. The company also saw a softening in 
demand in its core US food company, Pilsbury, and chairman 
Tbny Greener warned that ite openting proflte would toff in the 
first half Shares lost ZLpto 4fl?p . —Tom McGhie 


MacKenzie talks down offer 

THEctmsortium led by former Sun editor Kelvin MacK enz ie 
which is bktriingfor the national commercial speech station. Talk 
Radio, is believed to have lowered its orignal offer of £25 million 
because of poor market conditions. Yesterday the consortium, 
which includes medto group MVI and Rupert Murdoch’s News 
Corp, was holding talks with CLT-Ula, the Luxembourg media 
group which is selling its majority stake in the station. 

Aproposed managaneirt buy-out— -led by Talk Radiomanag- 
ing director EanlRobinson and programme director John Simons 

-is stffl on the table. It is backed byUnited News and Me d ia an d 
the Guardian Media Group . —Janine Gibson' 
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Across 


9 Where Ernie sang about 
Nashville? (9) 

10 Lock after each ham It could 
be easy (5) 

11 Serious audience sent away 
0) 

12 Lanes marked out by liners (7) 

13 Comet once licked (4} 

14 Perfume latent in pagan inr 
(M) 

15 Mournful revision of eg 'Cefla' 
(7) 

17 By which duplicitous 
mariners find their way? (7) 

19 Shortage in p-panel’s 
teaching-aid (10) 

22 Blue stuff ri bismuth aohitksn 
(4) 

23 One who is sour about 
society? (7) 


24 How monks haunt? (7) 

26 Some messages sent to 
industrial centre ...(5) 

27 ...In papers left free of oB(9J 

Down 


1 One who picks up Jitter from 
the field (9-6) 

2 Introduction to transpat (8) 

3 Dried up river In Worcester, 
say (4) 

4 Secret of pliant osier, etc (8) 

5 Salt spring, perhaps (6) 

0 Produce blend in cocoas (Bj 

7 Are the locks hare covered by 
It? (6) 

8 Where tgoes, putting up 
flags at Waterloo? (8-7) 

18 Old-fashioned desk-top 
equipments 

17 They are used to tote (B) 
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18 I'm travelling still (8) 

20 it is provided by Gates for 
computer users (6) 

21 Busy tenant (6) 

28 Handle hot at the back (4) 


Solution tomorrow 


XT Stuck? Than call our aokitionG Ibw 
on 0881 338 238. Cato coat SOp 
per minute at afl times. Service sup- 
pfiad by ATS 
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Barclays joins £2bn market rescue 



Bailed out How international 
bankers paid to stop calamity 
devastating the financial world 


F inancial regula- 
tors clinched an un- 
precedented S33 bil- 
lion (£2 billion) deal 
with investment 
bankers yesterday in a last- 
ditch attempt to prevent sys- 
temic calamity sweeping die 
world's financial markets. 

Barclays Bank was part of 
the high-level consortium of 
international banks which 
bailed out one of the US’s 
largest and most powerful 
hedge funds, which was on 
the brink of collapse. 

The bankers injected the 
new money into the bind be- 
cause failure or the US-based 
Long-Term Capital Manage- 
ment fund, with positions of 


more than $100 billion, would 
bave sent shock waves big 
enough to cause seizure in the 
international market place 
and drive financial institu- 
tions into bankruptcy. 

The root of the problems 
faced by LTCM stemmed from 
the vast sums of money it had 
borrowed to take bets on the 
world's financial markets, 
which were thrust into tur- 
moil when the Russian gov- 
ernment devalued the rouble 
and defaulted on its domestic 
debt. LTCM had borrowed as 
much as 50 times its capital 
bL«e. 

Barclays stumped up 
$250 milli on to buy a stake in 
the fund, and has offered an- 


other $50 million, to avert 
LTCM’s failure. The move im- 
mediately invited contro- 
versy about its exposure to 
such a potentially risky 
client 

The Financial Services Au- 
thority. the City’s top watch- 
dog. said it was not concerned 
about Barclays’ position. “We 
have no dfficultities with 
Barclays on any of this.” said 
Howard Davies, FSA chair- 
man. 

The FSA had been wanted 
by toe US regulators late on 
Tuesday about Barclays' In- 
volvement and also about the 
potential scale of LTCM’s po-' 
sitions on the City’s major de- 
rivatives exchange, Lifla. 

LTCM, which has a small 
off-shoot in London, posed un- 
precedented. problems for reg- 
ulators because an Institution 
had never collapsed with 
such a complex web of finan- 
cial instruments on its bal- 
ance sheet. 

Michael Foot, head of finan- 
cial institutions at toe FSA, 
admitted be feared that the 
toilure of LTCM would have 
led to a liquidity crunch In 
the financial markets, with 
draconian lATiding ennHIHrirf 


Riding the high roller-coaster 

Hedge, ftinds perfceuianca, % change lvalue of index of fmds 
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which would lead to higher 
“margin” requirements. 

“This is not a small fund. . . 
we’ve never had failure of [a 
firm] with huge off-balance 
sheet exposure,” he said. 
However, the rescue package 
still raised fears on toe finan- 
cial markets. “This has 
changed toe whole face of 
credit fbr toe halving sys te m 
for ever," one broker said. 

The International rescue 
was “facilitated” by 
Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York through a series of 
gruelling meetings with 17 
major investment iwniw over 
an intense 48-hour period. 
The agreement was reached 
after the dose of the New 
York markets on Wednesday 
In time to prevent the hedge 
fund Twigging any of the “mar- 
gin" carlo it was due to make 
to Investment banks and ex- 
changes around the world. 

In London yesterday the 
FSA immediately started tele- 
phoning more than 55 UK-reg- 


istered financial fi rms tO at- 
tempt to gauge the risk they 
faced from LTCM and other 

hedge funds. 

While Barclays was the 
only British bank involved in 
the . rescue package, the regu- 
lators believe other financial 
firms would have some expo- 
sure to LTCM because it was 
such a' major in toe interna- 
tional markets. 

Regulators In other parts of 
the world. Including France, 
Switzerland and Singapore, 
were also thought to be In- 
volved because of the interna- 
tional exposure of LTCM. 

The major banks In toe con- 
sortium are Goldman Sadis, 
Marill Lynch. Morgan Stan- 
ley Dean - Witter, Travelers 
Group and UBS. all of which 
have set up an “oversight” 
committee to work alongside 
LTCM’s erisfingmuagament 
team led by John Meriwether, 
one of Wall . Street’s best- 
known financiers. 

Barclays was involved In 
the consortium b ec ause its in- 
vestment banking arm, Bar- 
clays capital, lent money to 
LTCM through “collateral 
financing 1 ’. 


Notebook 



for illusion of 
the fast buck 



Alex Brummer 


Bets run to 
billions in 
the really 
big casino 

What hedge funds are A way 

for the extremely rich to take 
risks on becoming even richer 


F ORGET Las Vegas. At- 
lantic City or Monte 
Carlo. Welcome to toe 
really big casino — - 
the world of hedge hinds, 
where the bets run to multi- 
billion dollar proportions and 
even real banks can go bust 
But what is a hedge fund? 
Misleadingly named, for a 
start. In financial market par- 
lance a hedge is traditionally 
a means of insuring against 
risk, literally hedging your 
bet. But hedge funds have 
stood that concept on its bead. 
They are. in toe jargon, funds 
through which high-net- 
worth individuals land insti- 
tutions) seek high Investment 
returns. In other words, a de- 
vice through which the 
world's really rich try to get 
even richer by placing very 
big bets on risky investments. 

And how rich is rich? 
People who think £250,000 is 
loose change. 

Do not confuse this with 
backing outsiders in a horse 
race. Splash out the cash on a 
runner in the 3.15 at Doncas- 
ter and, while the odds may 
change, the size of the bet will 
not affect the outcome of the 
race. The horse does not 
know It has to run raster be- 
cause a couple of high rollers 
have put a lot of money on it 





In financial markets, the 
size of toe stakes can affect 
toe outcome of toe “race”. 
Suppose hedge funds put on a 
huge bet that a currency win 
foil in value. They do so by 
selling that currency. The 
manner varies — short sell- 


ing (selling currency you do 
not actually have), borrowing 
and then selling the currency, 
or buying ftitures contracts. 
But the principle is the same; 
the strategy Is based on the 
target currency foiling. 

If enough people sell 
enough of the currency under 
attack — if sellers start to out- 
number buyers — then toe 
currency does fall, making 
toe bet self-fulfilling. 

The hinds have plenty of 
firepower, too. According to 
one estimate there are some 
3,500 hedge funds with 
$200 billion under manage- 
ment Mobilising that kind of 
money generates Its own mo- 
mentum, as other, less risk- 
orientated investors, come in 
on toe hedge funds' tail. 

The hinds have had some 
spectacular successes — per- 
haps their most noted scalp 
being sterling. Quantum Fund, 
from the George Soros stable, 
made SI billion from the spec- 
ulative attack which blew the 
pound out of the exchange rate 
mechanism in 1992. 

It sold pounds in toe expec- 
tation that the international 
value of sterling would foil. 
When the UK authorities, 
after spending billions of 
pounds of taxpayers' money, 
finally conceded, sterling 
plunged and the speculators 
bought back pounds at a 
vastly reduced rate. 

The fhnds did not do too 
badly out of the Asian crisis, 
either. But now some are In 
trouble. A number have run 
up huge losses in Russia. 
August was the cruellest 
month for hinds to date, ac- 
cording to US estimates. This 
month is set to be worse. 

Mark Milner 




have been so 
many seemingly deci- 
sive events since the 
present turmoil in fi- 
nancial markets manifested 
itself in Thailand seme 16 
months ago that it seems 
pointless to claim any as a 
turning point 
They have run the gamut of 
problems fr om South Korea's 
large-scale recourse to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, 
to toe collapse of Yamaichi In 
J a pan nnd the folding of the 
domestic bond market in Rus- 
sia, which has left motto of 
the Western haniriwg system 
linking wounds. The nnmirimi ' 
factor in all these events is 
that none has posed systemic 
risk to toe Western financial 
system. 

The difficulties of Long- 
Term Capital Management 
change all that Its problems 
strike at the heart of the West- 
ern financial system, to the 
extent that the ultimate au- 
thority, the Federal Reserve 
Board, felt it necessary to be- 
come directly involved by or- 
ganising a $4 billion (£2.4 bil- 
lion) lifeboat 

While having the power 
and authority of toe Federal 
Reserve on the case Is clearly 
a good thing, toe necessity of 
Its presence on the scene is a 
source of concern. If one 
hedge ftmd. operating some of 
the most sophisticated models 
ever devised, can be in such 
difficulties, what about the 
others? If toe positions in the 
market are as large as the 
$80 billion-100 billion figures 
being discussed, none of those 
involved can be confident of 
recovering their exposure. 

In some respects this is like 
Barings, except on a hugely 
larger canvas. The gamble at 
Long-Term Capital was in its 
use of leverage — borrowed 
funds — to deliver gains. 
When the credit markets 
went haywire, the grand 
names erf the commerclal/in- 
vestmenl banking system felt 
obligated put a safety net 
under the company which 
helped them make easy 
money in better times. 

I T IS not -difficult to see 
why Long-Term Capital 
Management has such a 
following. The team at the 
top was made up of world- 
class stars; the top honcho is 
John Meriwether, late of Salo- 
mons, and renowned for his 
brilliant reading of US bond 
markets. Others on the team 
indude a former vice-chair- 
man of the Federal Reseve, 
John Mullins (how useful a 
connection that is now prov- 
ing), as well as Myron 
Scholes, the Stanford Nobel 
prize-winning scholar on 
whose mathematics much of 
the derivatives market arith- 
metic is based. 

If ever there was a combi- 
nation of trading skills, risk 
assessment expertise and 
clever strategies it should 
have been this, but, as some 
football teams have found in 


recent times, having all the 
right names on the team sheet 
doesn’t necessarily make for 
a goal-scoring franchise. 

Indeed, the firm appears to 
have h«d the xnaglc touch, 
turning in gains of 42.8 per 
cent in 1995, 40.8 per cent in 
1996 and V7.fi per cent in 1997 
for its high-rolling investors 
and backers. Investing with 
or vending money to the Long- 
Term Capital team, under Mr 
Meriwether’s guidance, 
looked like an easy way to 
even greater riches. 

That was until Russia, 
when toe fond went Into 
reverse, announcing to its in- 
vestors that their equity was 
down 52 percent for the year. 

Like most easy rides to big 
profits. Is which the inves- 
tors do not really understand 
how the returns are being 
made, this vehicle had deep 
flaws — similar In some 
respects to those discovered 
by Names at Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don and toe equity owners at 
Barings earlier in the 1990s. 

- For a longtime now. follow- 
ers of toe international bank- 
ings sector have been seeking 
to second-guess where the 
next big crisis will come. The 
risk assessment models, 
which the banks have sought 
to persuade the regulators are 
as rigorous as toe official 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments models, have been seen 
as a guarantee that toe disas- 
ters of previous decades, from 
Latin American leading to 
real estate, would not recur. 

B UT they bave. Earlier 
this week Nomura in 
tiie US took a bath in 
toe securitisation of 
real estate loans; almost 
every bank with derivative 
and swap exposures was 
tempted into the swamp of the 
Russian bond market. Now 
we find that many of the 
world’s largest banks found a 
quick route to increasing 
their lending, making equity 
gains and trading profits 
through toe hedge ftmds — 
many of which came unstuck 
in Russia. George Soros him- 
self has acknowledged drop- 
ping $2 billion in Moscow. 

Of all the banks with poten- 
tial exposure in the Long- 
Term Capital affair, the first to 
acknowledge serious damage 
yesterday was UBS. built from 
the old Union Bank of Switzer- 
land and SBC-Warburg. It an- 
nounced a terrible third quar- 
ter, in which the hedge fond 
problem together with emerg- 
ing markets caused it to in- 
crease provisions by $717 mil- 
lion in all, the Long-Term 
Capital loss being made up of 
both its equity shareholding 
and a series of complex trans- 
actions. 

Barclays, having already 
come a serious cropper in 
Russia, has now placed an es- 
timated $250 million into 
Long-Term — as part of the 
rescue — although its direct 
exposure is not thought to be 
serious. Nevertheless, Bar- 
clays Capital is starting to 
look accident-prone. 

The bottom line Is that 
banks never learn- During 
each economic cycle claim* 
are made that they have 
learned from toe past and 
that risk assessment Is now 
much better, if not foolproof. 
But, when hi g hl y In cent! vised 
executives and traders see a 
way erf making a quick buck, 
all the models and caution, go 
out of the window. 


Domino that had to stay upright 


Why it matters A collapse with the 
market mood so fragile would have been 
devastating for the financial system 


E arlier this week 

Michael Foot, top bank- 
ing regulator at the Fi- 
nancial Services Authority, 
got n telephone call. It was the 
US Federal Reserve with a 
nightmare message. 

US hedge fund Long-Term 
Capital Management was In 
trouble. The Fed. and beyond 
the US central bank the world 
financial system, was staring 
a crisis in the face — of a kind 
which neither the Fed nor 
other global regulators had 
any experience. 


The Fled said it was putting 
together a rescue package in- 
volving 17 of the fond's credi- 
tors, including Britain’s Bar- 
clays — hence toe caH. 

But why should such an 
august institution as the Fed 
decide to take toe lead in 
mounting a rescue operation 
for a hedge fund? 

There are two parts to the 
answer size and timing . Take 
toe first. LTCM was a big op- 
erator. Before the crisis It had 
assets of $4 billion — but by 
using sophisticated financial 


contracts could multiply toe 
value of its bets many times. 

Then there is the timing 
The mood in the financial 
markets Is fragile, to say the 
least Allowing a big hedge 
fond to foil would send shock 
waves through the system. 

Like all financial institu- 
tions, LTCM has a complex 
sates of contracts with other 
market players, some of which 
would have deals linked with 
each other. Untangling the 
spider’s web of contracts In a 
hurry would have been an 
horrendous task. 

Secondly, if LTCM had been 
allowed to fan, banks which 
had lent it money might be 
forced to caH in loans from 
elsewhere, reducing market 
liquidity — the free flow of 


buy or sell orders os which 
markets thrive. 

Finally. If the markets 
knew that LTCM’s positions 
had to be unwound fast they 
would push down the value of 
such assets. Other institu- 
tions with similar ho lHing c 
would face “margin calls” 
and have to put up more cash 
to cover possible additional 
losses stemming from the 
market fell. They would have 
to sell the assets or others to 
raise cash, adding to a down- 
ward price spiral. 

For the regulators the fear 
was that allowing LTCM to 
collapse could trigger other 
feilures. If one domino were 
to fell, no one could predict 
how many would fallow. 

Mark miner 


Master of the derivatives universe 


How he felt High-rolling investors fled to 
.conservative bonds as series of currency 
crises began to bite around the world 


T HE turmoil at Long- 
Term Capital Manage- 
ment marks the biggest 
humiliation for John 
Meriwether since his resig- 
nation from Salomon 
Brothers in August 1991, 
because of a treasury bond- 
rigging scandal that almost 
dosed the Wall Street firm. 

After his forced exit from 
Salomon. Mr Meriwether 
reached, a settlement with 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and went into 
business for himself. With 


f 


his reputation, Mr 
Meriwether had little trou- 
ble in attracting top talent 
for his new venture. 

“It was the Cadillac of 
hedge ftmds,” said one In-' 
vestor. “It was very specula- 
tive but low-risk.' 7 

Mr Meriwether’s team 
boasted two Nobel prize win- 
ners in economics, Robert 
Merton and Myron Scholes, 
as well as David Mnffins, 
former vice-chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Long-Term Capital flour- 


ished as the company 
brought sub stantia l returns 
t o Inv estors. The fond 
jetunied 42<8 per cent, after 
fees, in 1995 and 40.8 per 
cent In 1996 before slipping 
to 17a per cent in 1997. 

But Long-Term Capital’s 
sophisticated tradin g strate- 
gies, based on complex 
mathemati cal formulas cal- 
culated with the help of 
computers, came a cropper - 
this summer. In August, Mr 


Meriwether told 
that the fund had 
than 44 per cent of 
capital. 


are a shock to us a 
surely to you,” he 
tetter to investors. 

Long-Term 
specialises to bond 
— placing cample; 
spreads between 
rates on bonds, 
Marie Tran 


TOURIST RATES — - BANK *tn 


Australia Z7B 
Austria 1907 
Batgluni 56.69 
Canada 248 
Cyprus 08095 
Denmark 1048 
Finland 8.40 
Prance 9.2069 


Germany 2.7641 
Greece 471.18 
Hong Kona 12.® 
India 71,68 
Ireland 18948 
Israel 046 
Italy 2,725 


Malaysia 8.378 
Malta 0.6135 


New Zealand 3.248 
Norway 1033 
Portugal 279.24 
Saudi AraUe 6,12 
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